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News Notes of the Fortnight 


What Next in the Ruhr? 


UMORS of the beginnings of ne- 

gotiations over the Ruhr are per- 
sistent, though almost every day brings 
a denial of the preceding day’s news. 
At this writing, the German Government 
is said to be preparing a note to the 
French Government protesting against 
penalties imposed in the Ruhr—which 
would be a move toward the direct ne- 
gotiation which M. Poincaré has said 
is essential. The German Government 
has also placed in the hands of Secre- 
tary Hughes an expression of its views 
on the crisis, but the contents have not 
been made public—all we know of it 
is that it requires no answer. 

Washington has indicated that it will 
make no advance unless asked to do so 
by France, and the British Government 
is still neutral, although it defended 
that position by a rather narrow margin 
in a recent vote forced by the Liberals, 
and strong pressure for action is 
brought to bear on it. There is obvi- 
ously a great deal of face-saving to be 
done all around before any agreement 
ean be reached. 

Events in the Ruhr have emphasized 
the need of action by somebody. Dur- 
ing the fortnight a number of killings 
have occurred—two assassinations by 
German Communists—eight German 
deaths in reprisal, and several deaths 
that were more or less accidental. Both 
Americans and British have complained 
of barriers to trade—the question as to 
whether or not the British Cologne area 
is completely shut off having been 
warmly discussed in the House of Com- 
mons. 

French and Belgian officials, recogniz- 
ing that the situation has reached a 
crisis. conferred on terms ‘that they 
would be willing to grant when terms 
should be sought, and announced that 
they are resolved not to leave the oc- 
cupied territory, save if, and when, Ger- 
man reparation payments are made. In 
return for this support of France, Bel- 
gium is to get coal and coke if a fresh 
effort on the part of the French to col- 
lect the fuel piled up at the pit heads 
can secure it. 


Very Briefly 
FN aggy totem has been made 
by Attorney General Daugherty 
that President Harding will be a candi- 
date to succeed himself in the Presi- 
dency. 

The companies that make educational 
and religious films—used in_ clubs, 
schools, churches—are to have their own 
Will Hays. He is Francis M. Hugo, 
and he is to direct the industry with the 
aid of an advisory committee fifty strong. 
He too will draw a large salary. 

Fargo, North Dakota, has been chosen 
as one of the three communities in which 
the American CHILD HEALTH Association 
will conduct a health demonstration. 

Dr. Russell H, Conway, the writer and 
lecturer whose “Acres of Diamonds” is 
known the country over, was awarded 
the 1922 Edward Bok prize of $10,000 
for the greatest service rendered during 
the year to Philadelphia. 

A new Wassermann blood test is an- 
nounced which will detect the presence 
of active tuberculosis germs. 

The trial of William Z. Foster, well- 
known radical, under Michigan’s syndi- 
calism law, has begun. The charges 
have to do with his attendance at a 
Communist convention last summer. 
Seventy-six others are to follow. 
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The 21 Demands Hold 
ARLY in March the Chinese Gov- 


ernment proposed to the Japanese 
Government a conference between the 
two looking toward the abrogation of 
the Sino-Japanese treaties of 1915, 
which include the famous “twenty-one 
demands” that strengthened Japanese in- 
fluence in China. It will be remem- 
bered that one group of these twenty- 
one points related to Shantung, which 
has been restored to China, and that 
Baron Shidehara promised for Japan 
at the Washington Conference that the 
last seven should never be pressed, 
though they still stand. Those that re- 
main cover the extension of the Japan- 
ese leases on Port Arthur and Dairen, 
and other infringements on Chinese in- 
dependence. The Japanese Government 
declined the conference with courteous 
firmness, objecting to the idea of abro- 
gation as “contrary to the accepted 
principles of international intercourse” 
and not likely to make for friendship 


anyhow. Certainly the answer can not 
have been a surprise to China: it is 
supposed that the Chinese Government 
acted for the purpose of “preserving 
the record” of objection to the continu- 
ance of the treaty, especially now when 
the original leases are running out and 
their extension is about to take effect 
under the protested treaty. 


First Aid to Forests 
HE Senate may have said official 
farewell to work and Washington, 
but some of the Senators at any rate 
worked into vacation time. The Senate 
Committee on Reforestation has been 
holding hearings, particularly on the 
lumber and wood pulp situation, and 
the seriousness of our timber shortage 
was strongly emphasized, through such 
figures as Dr. Wallace published in the 
last Citizen, by Secretary Wallace and 
others. One striking fact in the array 
of figures given by Secretary Wallace is 
that we have 81,000,000 acres of barren 
lands where once stood great forests. 
Now the Committee has set out on a 
tour of the timber lands of the country, 
beginning in the South, and it expects 
to introduce another bill proposing a 
comprehensive forest policy early in 
the next session of And 
President Harding has named the week 
of April 22-28 as Save-the-Forests 
Week. ; 
Labor M. P.’s and the King 


ID Lady Astor start something 

when she asked Labor M. P.’s to 
dine at her house with the King and 
Queen? Anyhow, they came, in full 
regalia of knee breeches and silk stock- 
ings, and right away the King asked 
J. Ramsay Macdonald, leader of the 
Labor Party, to dinner at Buckingham 
Palace. These two events led twenty- 
two Scotch Labor members to publish 
a denial of the report that the Laborites 
who attended these parties had first got 
the approval of their fellow members 
and so appeared officially. One mem- 
ber, explaining his own reason for re- 
fusing Lady Astor’s invitation, said that 
he did not do this out of any disrespect 
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for the King, but “because the King is 
the pinnacle of a system some of us 
are here to smash.” 

It is not easy to realize how unlike 
our representatives at Washington these 
Labor members are. Many of them are 
artisans, hard-working secretaries of 
trade unions, who have had a hard 
struggle to get into public life. And 
if they are unlike our lawyer-banker- 
editor congressmen, they are still more 
unlike the highly finished M. P.’s of 
wealth, who have been born and trained 
to political public life. But among the 
Labor members there is also a group 
of intellectuals with wide and exact 
knowledge of public affairs and a form- 
idable acquaintance with recent treaties 
and other documents. 

Lady Warwick has just given the 
Labor Party the use of her Essex resi- 
dence, Easton Lodge—to be used for 
week-end conferences as “Chequers,” 
the country residence long ago given 
to the Prime Minister, is used. 


Turkey Replies 


HE Turkish Government at Angora, 

not unexpectedly, rejected the 
treaty resulting from the negotiations at 
Lausanne. They found it “contrary to 
the National Pact.” But the Govern- 
ment decided to continue negotiations 
with the Allied powers, and counter 
proposals have recently reached Paris 
and London. They will be examined 
and made public shortly. It is under- 
stood that the Turks demand that the 
economic clauses, which were particu- 
larly difficult to handle at Lausanne, 
shall be separated from the rest of the 
treaty, for consideration later; that the 
political clauses are accepted with slight 
modifications, but that Turkish subjects 
in otker countries must have the same 
prerogatives as foreigners in Turkey. 


The P’an American Conference 


N March 25, at Santiago, Chile, the 

fifth Pan American Conference as- 
sembles. All the republics of the con- 
tinent except Mexico, Peru and Bolivia 
will be represented. As this conference 
has been postponed since 1914, there 
are numerous important matters to be 
discussed. Among the most interesting 
is the plan for an association of Ameri- 
can nations to be offered by Uruguay. 
This would be on the League of Nations 
model, and would aim directly at the 
prevention of war through arbitration. 
Uruguay is also to propose that all the 
American countries adopt the Brum 
doctrine, which holds that any encroach- 
ment on the rights of any one shall 
call for a uniform policy from all. It 
was under this doctrine that Uruguay 
broke with Germany when the United 
States entered the war. Chile will pro- 
pose reduction of armament—which 
will concentrate the discussion on Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile. Venezuela 
will propose prohibition, by a plan of 


progressive diminution of the produc- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. The United 
States will seek to bring about a co-or- 
dinated plan of commercial agreements. 
Our delegation, which is headed by 
Henry P. Fletcher, ambassador to Bel- 
gium, includes Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director 
of the Pan American Union, and Dr. 
George E. Vincent, president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 


Concerning Prohibition 

ADY ASTOR has put through the 
House of Commons a bill which 
makes it unlawful for persons under 
eighteen to drink in saloons. Under 
the existing law, children under four- 
teen may drink beer and those under 
sixteen may buy whisky. Lady Astor 
had the almost solid support of the 
women of England. Her own share in 
the debate was colorful and witty, and 
she smashed precedent by assisting in 
counting the votes and making the an- 

nouncement from the Speaker’s stand. 
Recent action in our states on pro- 
hibition includes the following: The 
Pennsylvania Senate passed a strong en- 
forcement bill backed by all the power 
of the Pinchot administration, with the 
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For the benefit of persons believing 
that a career and motherhood are not 
compatible, we are peeping into the in- 
timate lite of Rosamond Tudor (Mrs. W. 
Starling Burgess in private life), one of 
whose etchings appears on our cover. 
With the care of three children—the 
youngest about eight—at her home in 
Boston and classes to conduct three days 
a week in New York, Miss Tudor is still 
a success in both capacities. But then, 
she is a remarkable lady, with a history 
of perseverance in spite of obstacles. Her 
early life was a struggle against illness 
and threatened blindness, with study only 
at intervals. In 1913 she was proclaimed 
a professional portrait painter. During 
the war, portraits were forgotten and 
camouflaging boats took her time. Upon 
her discharge etching filled her free 
moments. Her pictures have hung in the 
National Academy, the Duxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, Art Association and the New- 
port, Rhode Island, Art Association, as 
well as the Voss Gallery, Boston. 
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probability that the House will vote 
the same. Republican Assemblymen in 
New Jersey voted in party caucus to put 
up the whole wet and dry issue to the 
people themselves at the next election. 
In New York State, though a memorial 
asking for light wines and beer was 
sent to Washington before Congress 
closed, a measure for the repeal of the 
State Prohibition Law was voted down 
in committee. The State Anti-Saloon 
League, whose chief has been and is un- 
der fire, was pronounced by the Su- 
preme Court of Albany a political com- 
mittee, and as such obliged to file 
statements of receipts and expenditures. 


The K. K. K. Not Indicted 


HE Grand Jury sitting in the Mer 

Rouge murder case has failed to 
indict—10 to 2, because of “insufficient 
evidence,” and the Ku Klux Klan is 
temporarily victor. Under the code of 
criminal procedure, members of the 
hooded band that, in the general opin- 
ion, kidnaped, tortured and murdered 
F. Watt Daniel and Thomas Richards, 
can not be held for murder—illegal as- 
sembly and the carrying of deadly 
weapons would be the only possible 
charge. A Citizen reader has sent us, 
“in the interest of fair play,” an editor- 
ial from a Southern paper which claims 
that the supposed murder was a “plant,” 
engineered to cover the bad reputation 
of the town when the K. K. K. arrived 
to clean it up, and that the inspiration 
was Catholic hostility to the K. K. K. 
This is a view for which we have seen 
no evidence. It is reported that the 
failure to indict was no surprise in the 
vicinity of the Grand Jury and it is the 
belief that eight K. K. K. members 
were in that body. 

Governor Parker recently declined 
to consider for appointment to the post 
of District Judge two men who he be- 
lieves are members of the Klan. 


Our Rhine Army Bill 

HIS country has declined to accept 

reduction of its bill for the ex- 
penses of the American Army of Occu- 
pation on the Rhine. A proposition was 
made by the Allies that the German 
ships seized in American ports should 
be checked off against the bill, but Sec- 
retary Hughes instructed Eliot Wads- 
worth, our representative, to say no. 
The payment may, however, be made 
in twelve annual instalments—out of 
possible German reparations, if desired. 
The contention of the State Department 
has been that reimbursement for our 
army was guaranteed under armistice 
and treaty as a first lien on German as- 
sets; that the other nations’ army costs 
have been paid, the money used up, and 
the only thing left for us is to insist on 
our bill. It is expected that another 
proposition will be made by the Allies 
in place of the ship suggestion. 
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March 16, 1923. 

T seems to have been impressed upon 
I the capital in these few weeks since 

the 67th Congress adjourned “with- 
out day,” and the President went fish- 
ing, that the country somehow does not 
need continuous legislation to exist— 
that, after all, business goes on thrift- 
ily, and we live fairly happily without 
a House and a Senate grinding out laws, 
a Republican Party and a Democratic 
Party snapping at them, and a long bat- 
tery of telegraph instruments reporting 
to the furthermost four corners. It is 
hard at the capital not to take the ma- 
chinery of politics too seriously. How- 
ever, when the national committees of 
the two parties sent out their post- 
mortem statements on the achievements 
and the failures of the expiring Con- 
gress, then the thread of complete credu- 
lity snapped. We know that the Repub- 
lican Party and the Administration did 
not provide a perfect livelihood for the 
American people, and we know that the 
Democratic contention that nearly ev- 
erything Republicans did was wrong, 
was equally ridiculous. 


In Addition to Politics 


Charles D. Hilles, Republican National 
Committeeman, sums up the 67th Con- 
gress as if all the prosperity and business 
success of the last year were due to Re- 
publican legislation. Let us remember, 
some day when we become fuller partici- 
pants in the Senate and House, that 
the best scientific research of our time 
has discovered an economic cycle, show- 
ing a definite sweep of ups and downs 
of prosperity, the result of economic 
psychology in a great interplay over a 
period of years, which has far more ef- 
fect upon our national economic condi- 
tions than any political game. The po- 
litical game may make humps and holes 
in the economic curve, but does not 
direct it. We are now following our 
cycle in the rehabilitation after the war. 
Neither Republican nor Democratic 
parties can claim complete control over 
it. Had there been no war there still 
would have been these periods of de- 
pression and prosperity following each 
other in the now known psychological 
rotation. So with a mind free from 
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prejudice because of what has not been 
done, hopeful for more luck at the 
next “try,” and without the despair 
which, indeed, might be attendant if 
we felt our world entirely dependent 
upon politics, let us review the 67th 
Congress, the two years of the Adminis- 
tration, and as much as we have space 
for of the outlook for the congressional 
future. 

Impartially, in a parallel compari- 
son of promises made during the cam- 
paign and actual accomplishment, the 
Republican record—in your correspond- 
ent’s opinion—is one of action, and, as 
such things progress, of good speed. One 
department which does not sum up well 
for the two years is the category of the 
President’s personal appointments with 
which he, the appointees, and the pub- 
lic have had trouble and discourage- 
ment. 

The high point in the two years 
has been the attitude of concern over 
our agricultural interests and the reme- 
dial legislation and executive ‘action 
conforming with it. The low point— 
social and humanitarian legislation. The 
whole period has been administered 
more or less for political showing, and 
the statement of Representative Mon- 
dell, the House majority leader, in his 
swan song is worth noting as a key- 
note of a great deal that has heen done, 
and much that has not reached the point 
of action, namely: 

“If every vote which has been taken 
since I have been here were based upon 
the free confessions in the cloak rooms 
rather than those voiced in the rol] call 
under the pressure of militant minorities, 
it would have been better for the coun- 
try. May God speed the day when the 
moral courage of the Congress shall 
equal the integrity and good intention 
of its members.” 

Why Mr. Mondell makes minorities 
the whole cause for the vacillation be- 
tween cloak rooms and actual votes, can 
be put down to the natural partisanship 
of a party leader. The pressure has 
come from voters, wherever situated. 
And the strongest imprint has been that 
of the farmers, and their militant min- 
orities representing not actual minori- 
ties of the American constituency but 
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our prime national interests. But the 
administration is now faced with the 
dénouement of the farm situation. In 
practice, farmers have discovered that 
their condition cannot be dissociated 
from what the rest of the country does. 
The highest tariff ever put in the sta- 
tutes first was enacted, and superim- 
posed upon this was a series of sup- 
posed legislative remedies for the farm- 
er, principally increasing his means 
of credit. At the same time, farmers 
continued a steadily increasing produc- 
tion—sons were back from the war and 
farm labor was more abundant. But 
markets decreased and the ability of 
foreign buyers to take American food 
products grew less. Consequently, the 
farmer, with all his new credit facilities, 
found himself with his barns full and 
no market and with poor prices for 
what he was able to sell because of the 
excess of supply over demand. Farm- 
ers want more demand for their products 
and better prices. After that, extension 
of credit. So with all the truckling 
to the Farm Bloc by the Administra- 
tion, the Administration’s foreign pol- 
icy and the psychological effect of the 
tariff wall which eventually will de- 
crease the ability of foreign buyers to 
buy, have forced one hand of the Ad- 
ministration to work against the other. 


The Unsolved Farm Problem 


Some observers here already have be- 
gun to urge smaller farm production 
as a solution—get the farm boys away 
from the farm! The farmer is in the 
confused position of having been im- 
plored to save the world by growing 
food stuffs and planting and improving 
every acre that with full barns we might 
have a normal supply and get back to 
normal prices, and of now having found 
himself, after having been thoroughly 
impregnated with compliance, with a 
shrunken market and a situation in 
which he himself again is the victim 
This is the complexity which the 67th 
Congress left for the 68th to solve. 

During the recess. every factor in 
American politics will have in effect a 
study period. The President made what 
was almost an appeal to the country for 
an opinion on his foreign policy. Polli- 








ticians are studying preparatory to the 
presidential campaign. The Farm Bloc 
during the recess will formulate its leg- 
islative program. The new members of 
the House and Senate, many of them al- 
ready in Washington, will make them- 
selves familiar with the congressional 
situation. Irreconcilables will use the 
time until next December to gather 
momentum and attempt to give the 
country the first interpretation, accord- 
to their viewpoint, of the President’s 
proposition to enter the World Court 
of the League of Nations. As these 
groups begin to study, there must gradu- 
ally dawn upon them one vital develop- 
ment of the two years: 

The isolation policy of the Govern- 
ment is broken. 

And the attendant circumstances: 

The strength of the two parties has 
been invaded by a new progressive ele- 
ment. 

New leaders, both congressional and 
political, must be found. 

The old rules of the Senate which 
allowed the obstruction of business are 
to be under fire. 

As matters succeed or fail, they will 
gradu@ly shape themselves as issues 
for the next presidential campaign. 

Your correspondent has analyzed the 
legislative situation as it will confront 
the 68th Congress in the following cate- 
gories: 


Domestic Legislation 


Some ship program. The Adminis- 
tration’s ship-subsidy legislation was 
defeated by a Democratic filibuster. 

Tariff adjustments. The Tariff Com- 
mission now carrying out the flexible 
tariff provisions of the new law is in 
a quandary. It is beset with applica- 
tions for relief from specific tariffs and 
it is in disagreement among its members 
in interpretation of just what the flexi- 
ble principle means. Some experts con- 
tend that it gives the Tariff Commission 
authority to investigate and recommend 
to the President adjustments which seem 
necessary. Others believe that the tar- 
iff should be imposed and investigation 
begun only upon complaints received 
by the Commission. The law gives the 
President instruction to adjust the tariff, 
but the Tariff Commission does the 
work and is in the position to know 
whether or not the new principle works 
out in practice. 

Prohibition. The Wets are working 
harder than ever for modification of the 
Volstead Act. Every effort is being 
made to discredit prohibition. The 
latest announcement is that the only 
woman member of Congress, Mrs. 
Nolan of California, will line up with 
the wets. 

Demands for further tax cuts. The 
last Congress repealed the excess profits 
tax and made other reductions, but not 
sufficient to quiet the clamor. 

Soldier bonus. The farm group will 


raise this question again even though 


the President vetoed the bonus bill 
passed by this Congress. The British 
debt settlement accelerated the hope that 
the money might be found yet to pay 
for it. 

Filibusters. The ship subsidy fili- 
buster was so great a success or failure, 
whichever way it was interpreted, that a 
strong effort will be made in the next 
Congress to change the rules. Two fili- 
busters in two years, namely against the 
Dyer lynching bill and the ship subsidy, 
engendered a large amount of feeling 
against the whole business. Senator 
Curtis, Republican whip, and Senator 
Pepper are considering amendment to 
the Senate rules so that a senator will 
be obliged to talk upon the subject un- 
der consideration and second, so that 
the hours of debate will be limited. 
They also are studying the question of 
changing the provisions for a cloture 
vote to three-fifths instead of two-thirds; 
that is, three-fifths of the senators could 
bring about the end of any protracted 
discussion. 

Reorganization of Government depart- 
ments. Two years progress only re- 
sulted in a report having arrived in the 
Senate. Senate action is awaited. 


Foreign Affairs 


Membership in the World Court of 
Justice under the League of Nations, 
submitted to the Senate by the President 
during the closing days of the Congress. 

Debt settlements. The success of the 
negotiations over the British debt will 
undoubtedly stir aspirations to take up 
other debts to the United States. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
list briefly the action of the Administra- 
tion in this field in the past two years. 
The total is more than one might realize. 
World Court; British debt; treaty of 
peace with Germany; Washington dis- 
armament treaties; Four-power treaty 
for the Pacific; Central American amity 
conference; Pan-American conference; 
Hughes proposal of a Fact Finding 
Commission to determine how much 
Germany can pay, which still holds 
good. On the negative side, Mexico and 
Russia remain unrecognized, Russia 
awaiting more stable conditions and in- 
ternational integrity of obligation; Mex- 
ico because of unrepealed provisions of 
constitution covering confiscation of 
property and because of failure to 
promise protection of rights and prop- 
erty of foreigners. 


Social Legislation 


Results of the Coal Fact-Finding 
Commission. Continued stringency of 
the coal supply makes the country eag- 
erly await this report. 

Immigration policy. Chairman John- 
son of the House Immigration Commit- 
tee in the closing days of the Congress 
brought out a bill restricting immigra- 
tion to 2 per cent of the nationals of 
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a country resident in the United States 
according to the census of 1910. Un- 
finished bills permitting the quotas to 
be exceeded in the case of refugees from 
stricken countries will again be taken 
up. 

Indian affairs. The troubles of the 
Pueblo Indian in the Southwest were 
left unsettled. The Bursum and Snyder 
bills, to which the Indians so violently 
objected as depriving them of their 
rights, were not successful in either 
house. 

Marriage and divorce laws. Propo- 
sitions for the standardization of mar- 
riage and divorce laws, sponsored by 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, were introduced by Senator Cap 
per, of Kansas. The bill was not re- 
ported by Committee and will fight its 
way at the next session. 

Birth Control Bill. The lobby for 
this legislation emanating from the Vol. 
untary Parenthood League of New York 
was notably active. The bill was in 
troduced in the Senate by Senator Cum 
mins, in the House by Representative 
Kissel of New York. Neither measure 
was reported from committee and in the 
Senate the Judiciary Committee was a 
particularly hard problem. 

Opium traffic. It is expected that the 
President will be successful in his ne- 
gotiations with other countries regard- 
ing control of the production of opium, 
which negotiation was authorized un- 
der a resolution passed by the last 
Congress. 

Veterans’ Bureau. The complete or- 
ganization of the Veterans’ Bureau and 
investigation of its activities for which 
the Congress provided undoubtedly will 
result in business for the 68th Cong- 


ress. 
Farm Bloc 


The above seems to be the nearest 
handle to describe this heterogeneous 
cleavage. Some members never saw a 
farm and never want to. Senator Brook- 
hart now deposes and says that he wants 
four blocs—farm, labor, soldier and 
mothers. 

Transportation Act. At this stage in 
the Progressive program. all emphasis 
is being laid upon modification of the 
Esch-Cummins Act as the chief interest 
of the new group. Some go so far as 
to advocate its repeal. 

Primary system. Senator LaFollette 
wants to extend the primary system to 
the selection of deleeates to national 
conventions of political parties. 

House rules. The Progressives think 
the House rules should be changed to 
give more opportunity to individual 
members. They want to prevent, if pos- 
sible, what is called packing of commit- 
tees with members who can be depended 
upon by the majority to vote the admin- 
istration ticket. 

Co-operative marketing associations. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Busy Women In Brazil 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


RAZIL has an undying organized 

woman suffrage movement. A 

group of women highly educated. 
‘f good families and actuated by noble 
ispirations will see that the movement 
does not swerve from the. straight 
course leading to the enfranchisement 
of women. 

Brazil sent Miss Bertha Lutz as ofh- 
cial delegate to the Pan American Con- 
ference in Baltimore, held last April. 
It was there decided to organize a 
Pan American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women, the object being 
to encourage and stimulate the organi- 
zation of women in South and Central 
America and in Mexico. The plan 
adopted was that of federating existing 
organizations of women in support of 
the general improvement in the educa- 
tional, civil, legal and political status 
of women. Constitutions were written 
and translated into Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and I agreed to serve as acting 
president of the temporary Pan Ameri- 
can organization for one year. In that 
capacity I came to South America ac- 
companied by Mrs. Anita Van Lennep 
and Miss Elizabeth Babcock of New 
York and Miss Rosa Manus of Holland. 
Our first stop was Brazil, where we 
remained three busy weeks. 

Miss Lutz had already organized a 
Brazilian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women and formed three aux- 
iliaries. Under the auspices of this 
Association a Brazilian Congress of 
Women was organized to receive us, 
and opened the day following our ar- 
rival. The Governors of nine of the 
twenty states which compose the Repub- 
lic sent official delegates. Education, 
organization methods, child-welfare, 
laws for women, Pan Americanism and 
woman suffrage were subjects on the 


program. 
The best of the sessions was unques- 
tionably the suffrage evening when 


Senator Louro Mueller. state of Si. 
Catharina, presided. He is mentioned 
as a possible president of Brazil and 
is widely influential. He frankly es- 
poused the cause for the first time in 


an eloquent address. Senator Lopes 


Goncalves. who—as chairman of the 
committee to which the suffrage bill 
TOteeeentaa i mn 








As president of the Pan American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Women, Mrs. Catt visited all the South 
American countries. Here is her first 
letter home—from Brazil. Next come 
Argentina and Uruguay (that earthly 
paradise), and after that Chile. 
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had been referred—had made a favor- 
able report, also pledged his continued 
support. A prominent lawyer made a 
similar declaration and two women rep- 
resentatives of outlying states made 
earnest pleas for early action. 

The significance of this evening was 
emphasized the next day by a unique 
suffrage experience. The Senate has a 
diplomatic committee whose function it 
is to receive “distinguished foreigners,” 
meaning men. For the first time these 
words were interpreted to include 
women and we were invited to visit the 
Senate. The invitation was extended to 
the newly organized Brazilian Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, one result of the 
Congress. Vice-President Coimba and 
several senators received us and one 
senator who had graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Pennstlvania addressed us in 
English, paying fulsome compliments to 
the United States. women in general and 
Then cham- 


suffragists in particular. 
brought and 


pagne and cakes 
speedy success to oul cause was pro- 
posed and drunk. The fact that I and 
several others drank the toast in min- 
eral water will not delay the victory. 


were 
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Addressing 

a Brazilian 

Congress 

f Women 
A suffrage bill has passed both 
houses once. but to become a law it 


must pass three times and be signed by 
the President. It is now pending in the 
Senate for second passage with a firm 
helief on the part of its chief friends 
that it will pass. The Senate. however, 
adjourned on December 31 for its sum- 
mer vacation (it is summer here now) 
and will not meet again until May, 
when it will be taken up. 

We assisted at the organization of 
State Suffrage Alliances in the states of 


Rio—at Petropolis, and Sao Paulo—at 
its capital. the city of Sao Paulo. The 
capital of Brazil, Rio Janeiro. is a 
federal district similar to the District 


of Columbia. but differs in having the 
status of a state with representatives 
in the Congress. Thus the Brazilian 
Alliance for Woman Suffrage (Allianea 
Brasileira pelo Suffragio Feminino) be- 
sins its career with three state auxil- 
iaries. and committees preparing for 
organization in several others, and with 
a bill in Congress supported by many 
influential political leaders. 

The character of the women leaders 
offers the clearest assurance of ultimate 
success. Miss Bertha Lutz, a beautiful 
young woman, is the “propulsive force” 
at present. Her father, Dr. Lutz, is 
acknowledged to be the greatest of the 
many eminent Brazilian scientists and 
is manager of the world-famous Os- 
waldo Cruz Institute, wherein experi- 
mental medicine and research particu- 
larly directed to tropical diseases is 
conducted. Miss Lutz was educated at 
the Sorbonne. speaks four languages 
fluently and is herself a qualified natur- 
alist. She is secretary of the National 
Museum. but this list of achievements 
does not tell the whole story. She has 
a winsome way of persuading people 
to do the right thing and is both fear- 
less and perennially optimistic. She is 
president of the new Brazilian Associa- 
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tion for the Advancement of Women 
and general secretary of the Allianca 
Brasileira pelo Suffragio Feminino. | 
am personally indebted to Miss Lutz for 
interpreting all my speeches, which 
those who knew both languages said 
was a brilliant display of memory and 
vocabulary. 

The President of the Suffrage Alli- 
ance is Mme. Justo Chermont, whose 
husband introduced the suffrage bill in 
the Senate. She is a handsome, charm- 
ing, intelligent, and exceedingly able 
woman. The presidents of the two out- 
lying states are also noteworthy. Mme. 
Eneas Martins, president of the Pet- 
ropolis branch, has seen much of the 
world and knows Brazilian politics 
thoroughly. Her husband served as 
Governor of the State of Para, was Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and Ambassa- 
dor at several South American capitals. 
She is now a widow. She has founded 
a well-organized institute for the care 
of the poor and is enthusiastic, ener- 
getic and optimistic—three necessities 
in a leader. 

The president of the Sao Paulo Alli- 
ance is Dr. Walkyria Moreira da Silva, 
who represents an interesting bit in 
Brazilian history. Revolution freed 
Brazil from monarchy in 1888 and in 
1889-1890 a Republican Assembly met 
to draft a republican constitution. Hon. 


Indio do Brazil introduced a motion to 
include woman suffrage in the consti- 
tution and a lively struggle followed, de- 
veloping thirty-two supporters. Among 
them was the Hon. Moreira da Silva, 
the delegate from Sao Paulo. He not 
only earnestly supported the proposal 
to give women the vote at once, but 
when that failed succeeded in keeping 
the word male out of the constitution, 
which bases the right to vote upon “per- 
sons born or naturalized” in the coun- 
try. It is therefore a controversial legal 
point as to whether women do not al- 
ready possess the vote without further 
action. Signor da Silva made all his 
children promise to do their utmost to 
raise the status of women. One daugh- 
ter is a Bachelor of Letters and a writer. 
Dr. Walkyria is a lawyer in full prac- 
tice and now becomes president of a 
suffrage association to carry out her 
father’s aim. She is an eloquent speak- 
er and in all regards is a remarkable 
young woman. She will be married soon 
and may come to the Rome Congress 
on her wedding trip. It is a tempta- 
tion to give brief accounts of other 
women who are officers of the new as- 
sociations, but space forbids. The new 
Association expects to send delegates 
to Rome, including its president. 
Brazil contains curious contrasts in 
its women’s movement. Very many 
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women are held in almost harem re. 
strictions, never going on the street 
alone and shopping only when escorte:| 
by their husbands. On the other hand, 
Brazil has many practicing women phy- 
sicians, dentists and lawyers, many able 
women writers, sculptors, poets and 
painters, a famous young aviatrix, six 
civil engineers, several women engaged 
in the chemical service of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture and several who 
are very notable in science. This ad 
vance column of women at hom 
coupled with the liberation of wome: 
the world around, is fast breaking dow: 
the outworn bondage and creating 
new point of view in public opinion. 
It was with genuine regret that w 
bade good-by to beautiful Brazil wit! 
its green mountains, blue skies an 
spreading sea; its splendid warm 
hearted, hospitable men and women 
They extended their greeting at Pern 
ambuco, the first point reached i: 
Brazil, through the Governor, who sen 
his chief of police on board to expres: 
them. They saw us off on the Ande 
at Santos and literally buried us ii 
flowers. Indeed when we and our es 
corts came on board a passenger wa: 
overheard speaking to another—“I say 
has any one died on board?” But we 
felt more like brides than corpses and 
never said farewell with truer regret 


The “Angel of Siberia” 


out Miss Elsa Brandstrom, the 


64 A WONDERFUL day!” called 


“Angel of Siberia,” who has’ 


been recommended for the Nobel Peace 
Prize award of 1923—and who is now 
in America—as she greeted her shiver- 
ing American caller on the coldest 
morning of the year. 

She had entered the room; had ex- 
changed greeting and welcome and made 
her guest comfortable all so swiftly that 
it seemed—until she spoke again—that 
she must have been a passing vision. 
Tall, golden-haired, with shining blue 
eyes, it can easily be imagined how the 
dying soldiers in Siberia, whom she 
aided, believed she was an angel min- 
istering to them. Yet that characteriza- 
tion must not suggest anything ethereal 
or other-worldly. There is about her a 
wonderful deep serenity, but nothing 
of the dreamer, and in her quick, vital 
manner there is evident the born execu- 
tive. Tall, strong, ruddy, she gives one. 
as one watches and listens, a clear sense 
of her Viking heritage. 

“In Sweden the winters are much 
colder than here,” she continued. “It 
is very nice; with the cold nights and 
the cold weather home life becomes 
most important. It is different in the 
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warm countries; there people shouldn't 
stay indoors. But then it is these 
differences between countries _ that 
make the charm of the world.” 





Danford Barney, N. Y 


Elsa Brandstrom 


She enjoys the differences in tradi- 
tions and mental characteristics of dif- 
ferent countries too. “They should be 
kept,” she says, “but they must be 


mutually appreciated, and not made the 
basis for prejudice. When people see 
that fundamentally they all feel alike 
—underneath the surface conditions— 
they will not do to others the things 
which make themselves suffer.” 

To Miss Brandstrom national bound- 
ary lines made no difference in her min- 
istrations. She helped Russians, Aus- 
trians, Czecho-Slovakians, Germans and 
Poles indiscriminately in the stricken 
areas. For her service to common hu- 
manity she has been decorated by six- 
teen countries—besides being the only 
woman in Sweden to be decorated with 
the order of the Seraphim, which was 
recently conferred upon her by King 
Gustav. Since her devotion has thus 
been internationally recognized and she 
is the second woman in the world to be 
named for the Nobel Peace prize, she 
was asked what recommendations she 
would give for working toward world 
peace. 

“I don’t know,” came her quiet 
thoughtful answer. “There is always 
talk about how to see that people shall 
go to war no more: and the talk al- 
ways seems futile. The only thing | 
can say.” she went on humbly, “is to 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Teamwork on Woman’s Oldest Job 


ready to state her attitude to- 

ward the problems of home-mak- 
ing—with or without domestic help— 
as a very urgent personal creed. Here 
is mine: 

I believe for this and the next gener- 
ation at least that every family of aver- 
age income will have to be largely 
self-administrative and self-sufficient. I 
believe that the trend of women seek- 
ing employment is away from domestic 
service and toward work free of the 
social stigma the past has put upon 
domestic service and offering greater 
independence. I believe there will 
eventually be but two classes of do- 
mestic helpers—those who go_ into 
homes temporarily while they are fitting 
themselves to do something else and 
those who work by the eight-hour day 
and are paid per hour. The first will, 
of necessity, be a more or less inefficient 
and transient class—the last efficient but 
high-priced and therefore beyond the 
means of the average family for full- 
time work. I do not believe that co- 
operative housekeeping will work in the 
long run—or a co-operative serving of 
meals. Individuals live and eat too in- 
dividually to make any collective plan 
suit a large group. Co-operative laun- 
dries I do believe in, and I think the 
time is at hand when groups will equip 
a laundry, employ someone to run it 
and share the expense. 


N EARLY every woman today stands 


Family Teamwork 


There are two solutions as I see them. 
One a practical and immediate one and 
one that is more or less visionary and 
lies years—maybe generations—ahead 
of us. The first means family team- 
work with the woman of the house as 
the leader; and this solution rests upon 
the woman’s willingness to fat herself 
for her work. As a rule I have found 
that the women who most heartily dis- 
like housework are the ones who do it 
most inefficiently. They have never been 
willing to bring themselves past the 
apprentice stage to the place where 
they are master workmen, doing their 
work systematically, with a minimum 
of nerve and muscle energy and without 
conscious effort. These are the women 
who speak of their home-making always 
in terms of drudgery. And it is drudg- 
ery. Every line of work, business or 
art, has its own particular stage of ap- 
prenticeship—the mastery of the me- 
chanical end of it—and this is always 
pure drudgery. The discontented house- 
wife has no monopoly on it. But her 
point of view makes her work well-nigh 


By Ruth Sawyer 


unbearable; and in most cases she is 
ready to turn over her household to any 
kind of help—no matter how inefficient. 
The result is a shiftlessly run home, a 
poor standard of living set for the child- 
ren and a very poor investment as far 
as effort and money are concerned. 





They are coming in fast now—the 
answers to that questionnaire on house- 
work which we published in each of the 
past three issues, and the entries for the 
housework contest. for which the last 
date is March 24. We shall have 
something to tell you about them. prob- 
ably in the next issue. Please, if you 
haven't filled in YouR questionnaire. 
turn back to the Cit1zEN of February 
10th or 24th or March 10th—fll it- 
mail it at once. 

This personal experience of Ruth 
Sawyer’s strikes a new note in our ser- 
ies—the note of “do it yourself,” as at 
least a temporary solution. Incidental- 
ly, another new novel. written during 
this period. seems good testimony to 
her method. ° 
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But take the other viewpoint—that of 
looking at your home-making job as big 
business and coming before all others. 
Any work is as big and worth while or as 
small and far beneath you as you choose 
to think it. The mechanical side of 
housework is not stimulating nor does 
it give any human contact; all the more 
reason for not dwelling on it. With co- 
operation and a fair amount of help 
each week by the hour plan you can 
get the labor side off and your mind 
and day cleared for what is stimulat- 
ing and worth while. I have proven 
this. 

For two years the man of our house 
has been trying a professional experi- 
ment that has cut our living income 
very drastically. At the beginning I 
decided to try help by the hour and 
train myself and the family to do the 
rest. We have averaged five hours a 
day of efficient service which has taken 
care of our washing, ironing, one thor 
ough cleaning of the house and the get- 
ting of our mid-day meals. At two 
o’clock the house is put away for the 
day—there is a hearty supper prepared 
in the icebox or fireless cooker; and the 
work of serving this is very little. So 
from two o'clock we are all free for 
outside things. 

But I have learned to live far more 
simply than I ever thought was possible: 
I have learned to offer a very different 
kind of hospitality. More than this. I 


have discovered the real expense of 
domestic help is not in the wages you 
pay but in the poor return you get from 
your investment in food, heat, gas and 
household staples. You are not the 
keeper of your icebox and pantry when 
you employ a regular cook. We have 
found under our present arrangement 
that our food costs from 20 to 30 per 
cent less and our living has improved 
50 per cent. 

Personally I have gotten a great deal 
out of the experience—fun included; 
and I feel the training has been invalu- 
able for the children. Co-operation for 
them has been no hardship. Our six- 
year old has learned to wash dishes well, 
to dust, to clean silver and sew on but- 
tons, besides taking care of her clothes 
and putting her toys away tidily. Our 
ten-year-old dry mops. runs the vacuum, 
splits kindling, lays the open fires and 
cleans walks. Both of the children can 
get their own supper and clear up af- 
terward without any direction. I limit 
my share to two hours a day and do it 
in that time. What we shall do after 
this year I cannot tell; but the entire 
family is unanimous on one point—we 
no longer put up with untrained, inef- 
ficient help. We greatly prefer to do 
the work ourselves: and there is great 
satisfaction in knowing we can do it. 

My own feeling about it is that to 
build a strong family unit out of differ- 
ent individuals all with different tastes 
and natures and to establish respect for 
each others’ rights. charity for each 
others’ failings, praise for each others’ 
efforts with a mutual understanding and 
co-operation is as satisfying an accom- 
plishment as to build a kingdom. 


The Permanent Answer 


I know the world is full of discour- 
aged, tired housewives and the more I 
come in contact with them the more 
strongly I feel that half the trouble 
would be over for them if they would 
face the issue squarely. For the pres- 
ent and a considerable stretch of the 
future efficient, well-trained domestic 
help at a moderate price is not going to 
be available. To dodge this and try 
to compromise on inefficient help is the 
most nerve-exhausting thing any woman 
can do. To face it—to train ourselves 
to meet the emergency and train our 
families to co-operate—means house- 
holds run comfortably, with time for 
outside interests and recreation for all. 
I may be wrong, but I can not help 
feeling that for nearly every woman 
housework would stop being a bugbear 
just as soon as she could do it easily 
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and successfully. It is human nature 
to enjoy doing what is well done. 

But if we are going to do our own 
work and get something over and above 
out of life, we must stop trying to do 
things elaborately. We must stop pre- 
tending we have more than we have; 
and stop being ashamed of doing our 
own work or a large share of it. We 
must put an end to the eternal “fixing 
up” for company. Just before Christ- 
mas I entertained one of the social lead- 
ers of our city in the kitchen while I 
finished baking cookies. It was an al- 
ternative to letting the cookies burn. We 
had a nice visit and she ate cookies 
while I baked them. And why not? 


Is a woman any less a woman in her 
kitchen than in her living room? 

My ultimate solution for domestic 
service rests with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. I believe when 
it is possible for girls to get a thorough 
training in domestic service in our pub- 
lic schools as they now get salesmanship, 
stenography and bookkeeping, and 
when such a position is recognized as 
of equal grade and independence—then 
I believe that girls will be as willing to 
work in homes as in offices or stores. 
This, however, means that all eventual 
help will be on the eight-hour-a-day 
plan; and consequently not cheap. Al- 
ready working women are dividing their 
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time between two homes on this plan 
and this I believe will become more 
and more popular. Also a great many 
working women are glad to stay in 
their homes for part of the day and 
work only a part. 

I do not believe that the immigrant 
question will in any way permanently 
affect our home problem. Girls of the 
peasant class are very quick to take on 
the attitude of the girls in this country; 
and they are more keen to marry and 
have farms of their own. So I think 
at best they will be but a temporary 
help. The permanent solution lies in 
training ourselves and our children to 
carry on. 


One Way to Enforce Prohibition 


by Congress of a similar nature, 

one the so-called Harrison Anti- 
Narcotic Act to prevent the use of 
opium, cocaine and other noxious drugs, 
and the other the Volstead Act, to pre- 
vent the sale, manufacture and trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquor. By 
the first act the officers appointed to 
enforce the law were appointed under 
the civil service act by competitive ex- 
amination and the places were all filled 
without reference to politics or patron- 
age, and they have gone on from one 
administration to another without 
change. In spite of the increased de- 
mand for narcotics occasioned by the 
prohibition of intoxicating liquors this 
law has been well enforced. There has 
been no serious scandal affecting the 
personnel. 

The other law was the Volstead Act, 
so called from the name of its sponsor, 
Mr. Volstead, who inserted in the bill 
a provision that all the places in the 
field force executing the law should be 
excepted from the civil service act. 
These places thus became political 
plunder; the men were appointed upon 
recommendation of congressmen and 
politicians largely as rewards for po- 
litical services, and consisted of the 
chairmen of political committees and 
other political retainers of the party in 
power. The Anti-Saloon League, which 
was behind this bill, did not oppose the 
spoils feature, made no protest against 
it and has permitted it to continue. 
They say they could not have got the 
bill passed in any other way, and that 
although most of them believed this 
provision was wrong they yielded in 
order to get the bill passed. In other 
words, they consented without remon- 
strance to this wicked clause on the 
principle that the end (that is, getting 
a stringent prohibition measure) justi- 
fied the means. The law has now been 
going on for several years. After the 


Ty have been two bills passed 


By William Dudley Foulke 


Dr. Foulke, the well-known author 
and reformer, wrote this article for the 
Woman Citizen shortly before sailing 
for a trip around the world. He can 
not be reached to add his comment on 
recent events. It is not hard to guess 
that he would not be in sympathy with 
President Harding’s decision against the 
proposal of the National Civil Service 
Reform League that prohibition enforce- 
ment should be put on a civil service 
basis. His article gains special em- 
phasis in the light of that correspond- 
ence and of the recent discussion of the 
Anti-Saloon League in New York. 





last election the Democrats were turned 
out and Republicans put in their places. 
all under the spoils system, yet they 
never lifted a finger to secure any bet- 
ter plan. 

The National Civil Service Reform 
League, through its president, Mr. Dana, 
warned them at the outset to what dis- 
aster this clause would lead, and dur- 
ing all these years that League at its 
annual meetings, in speeches and reso- 
lutions and by its representative in 
Washington, has endeavored to se- 
cure a change; it drew up a bill pro- 
viding for the examination of all em- 
ployees from top to bottom, but could 
get nothing done. The Anti-Saloon 
League did not even make any public 
protest against.this demoralizing sys- 
tem. 

Whenever spoils enters, corruption 
and inefficiency inevitably follow, and 
the Volstead Act has given a fine illus- 
tration of this. In Rhode Island the 
corruption was so great that the entire 
organization from top to bottom was 
thrown out. In New York there were 
seven different supervisors and direc- 
tors and the corps of subordinates was 
changed correspondingly. One director 
was indicted, another refused to testify 
before the grand jury unless he was 


promised immunity. Last April the as- 
sistant director was also indicted, with 
fifteen other officials. In Pennsylvania 
the former director was indicted for con- 
spiracy, as was also a director in Mon- 
tana. 

The cases in the various states hang 
fire amid interminable delays. The At- 
torney General says his department can- 
not press for their trial to the prejudice 
of other cases. Some, however, have 
been convicted. The director in Wis- 
consin and some others in important po- 
sitions were given two years in prison, 
another one year, while the director in 
Detroit was sentenced to three years. 
Liquor is openly sold in some of the 
largest New York restaurants and other 
public places and statements are made 
as to how much is paid to inspectors for 
this protection. Liquor is imported 
daily in enormous quantities from the 
Bahamas, Canada and elsewhere and the 
service is corrupted from top to bottom 
by a set of depraved political officials 
appointed under the spoils system. 
President Harding himself announced 
that these things had become a national 
scandal and called upon the governors 
to aid. The newspapers and the movies, 
seeing the breakdown in the enforce- 
ment bureau, have ridiculed all enforce- 
ment, declaring it impossible and that 
the law should be repealed, not regard- 
ing the fact that a similar law in regard 
to narcotics has been well enforced un- 
der civil service reform methods. 

Nothing but a thorough cleaning out 
of every corrupt man in the present 
force and the application of competi- 
tive examinations to all who remain, 
high or low, can prove effective. 

The good people of the country who 
want to see the prohibition law ade- 
quately enforced, so as to preserve the 
families of working men and others 
from the evils of intoxication, ought 
to find a better agency than that which 
has permitted this demoralization. 
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She Who Makes Time 


a4 HOEVER heard of a wom- 
an making watches?” Of 
course, it isn’t exactly like 
making bread, or pies, or rompers. You 
don’t sit down and turn out a watch in 
an afternoon. But there is in New 
York a woman who is responsible for 
the making of watches, and that’s about 
as near as any one person gets to the 
entire job in these days. 

Her name is Martha S. Wittnauer, 
and she is president and manager of 
the A. Wittnauer Company. Tall and 
well-built, showing traces of her Swiss 
birth in quick, precise speech and an 
indefinable foreign atmosphere, she 
rose from her big carved chair to hold 
out a welcoming hand. “This is good 
of you to be interested. I am glad to 
see you here.” 

A huge dome clock, its face shining 
through a perfect ball crystal, was the 
only reminder of her business. Other- 
wise her office might have been the pri- 
vate room of an art collector, so lovely 
were its carvings, its furniture and its 
paintings. “They were my brothers’,” 
Miss Wittnauer said simply, and 
plunged straight into the history of the 
business. 

It was founded in 1866, and her two 
brothers accepted the American agency 
for Swiss watches. These men were her 
entire world, and when the second one 
died six years ago, she took charge of 
affairs in a spirit of devotion to their 
memory. She had heard watch talk all 
her life, she was thoroughly familiar 
with their unusual ideals for their busi- 
ness, but she had no commercial train- 
ing of any sort. She had never dictated 
a letter, nor hired an accountant, nor 
fired a salesman. 


A Modern Guild Spirit 


This was the woman who in 1916 
took charge of an importing firm with 
international affiliations and a most com- 
plicated technique. And “took charge” 
is literal. Miss Wittnauer is no straw 
boss. She knows every detail of mak- 
ing, inspecting, and selling watches and 
watch cases, and has planted and raised 
many of them herself. 

When she became president, the busi- 
ness of the company was importing 
watches from Switzerland—including 
their own—inspecting them, and selling 
them to American retailers. The best 
known of their watches are the Longines 
and the Agassiz. They were all coming 
over in Swiss cases, and Miss Wittnau- 
er’s first act was to establish her own 
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case factory here. That meant more 
than doubling their floor space, getting 
capable men, branching out into the 
field of delicate tools, and the bigger 
tools to make them. So successful has 
been the shop in turning out cases that 
are rarely lovely pieces of jewelry that 
her salesmen report they can’t sell any 
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others to dealers who once see hers. 

Did you ever go through a watch- 
case factory? Their detail is so fine, 
their workmanship so delicate, that any 
one of them would be fascinating. But 
to go through Miss Wittnauer’s factory 
with herself as guide is like walking 
through a story-book. 

In the first place, the factory occu- 
pies three floors of a tall building just 
off Fifth Avenue. As you go from one 
workman to another, you keep forget- 
ting that, and it is an actual effort to 
think back to the callous rush and hurry 
of New York. For there is in this fac- 
tory something which must be akin to 
the old guild spirit of workmanship. 

Miss Wittnauer knows the names of 
all her hundred men and women. She 
introduced each one of them, the shop 
manager who was her mainstay, the en- 
graver whose son was growing up in 
the business to which his father had de- 
voted his life, the girl who was painting 
liquid radium on hands and numerals. 
“You do such good work everybody 
wants you in their department,” the 
president whispered to her, and the 


girl’s face glowed. “How long have 
you been with us? Twenty-seven years, 
isn’t it?” A white-haired man looked 
up from the tiny implements with which 
he was handling still tinier watch parts 
to smile proud assent. Then to the next 
man in rapid French: “How is the 
sick wife? You must leave early these 
days—we can’t have you worrying.” 
And then in German, “Adolph, we want 
to see the enamel and how it cooks.” 

Smiles rippled along the benches as 
she passed. The men came forward 
eagerly to show her a new tool, how 
well a corrected machine was working, 
how much easier it was to work in the 
rearranged room. A clerk called to 
her: “A letter from the Navy Depart- 
ment, Miss Wittnauer, confirming that 
order for more chronometers.” 

As she read he said softly: “You 
know we have a Longines pocket 
chronometer which is used on torpedo 
boats. It stands up against the same 
six months test as ship chronometers, 
that are six times its size, and since 
1916 when Miss Wittnauer became 
president, the United States Navy has 
accepted more of them than from all 
other factories together. We make a 
clock for the dashboards of airplanes, 
too, which we developed during the 
war, and which the Government is us- 
ing regularly. You can imagine”—his 
tone asked for understanding—‘how 
perfect they have to be.” 

Throughout the whole shop that was 
the spirit which abounded, the fine 
pride of good craftsmanship. Miss 
Wittnauer has never had labor troubles, 
and anyone who sees her with her work- 
men understands the reason. They are 
part of her family, and the family is 
all working together for the finest pos- 
sible product. None of them are 
“hands,” or “labor turnover,” but men 
who are co-operating with their presi- 
dent for their common interest, perfect 
watches. 


Watches Come First 


It was next to impossible to get Miss 
Wittnauer to talk about herself. She 
answered questions briskly with a word, 
but there aren’t many personal ques- 
tions you can ask point blank unless 
you are a census taker, and those hard 
workers were never famed for tabulat- 
ing personalities. She has a farm to 
play with, for she exhibited excellent 
apples which grew there. She is an 
eficient housekeeper, for in a closet 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Editorially Speaking 








A Soldier Peace Plan 
‘et are faint signs, despite contradictory headlines, 


that peace negotiations concerning the Ruhr may not 

be far distant. Yet the barriers are high and difficult, 
the danger of a spark in the Ruhr powder mine blowing 
Europe into a destructive war is a daily danger, and the 
need for the extension of a helping hand, by Great Britain 
or the United States, seems to be increasingly felt. 

During the past few weeks a number of appeals or pro- 
posals have been made. Philip Gibbs asks for American in- 
tervention; so do the students of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, in a letter to President Harding; General Sarrail, 
former French commander of Allied forces, and a radical, 
speaks for League intervention; Lord Robert Cecil is reported 
to have suggested a plan for the neutralization of the Rhine- 
land under supervision of the League of Nations, allowing 
Germany complete possession of the Rhineland government, 
but under supervision of a League commission which would 
prevent the building of fortifications and the recruiting of 
troops. 

A significant proposal made here at home—and put in 
printed form—is that of the Willard Straight Post of the 
American Legion. It is written from the appealing point 
of view of former soldiers concerned that the sacrifices made 
by their comrades for a real peace have not brought peace. 
They want the President to call another world conference— 
including Germany—at Washington, which would fix, finally 
and absolutely, the total amount of reparations to be paid 
by Germany. Next, an immediate international loan to Ger- 
many, with the payment to be guaranteed by the Conference 
Powers. Third, they suggest an “Atlantic Pact” which will 
pledge the signatories to settle disputes by conference, guar- 
antee by international co-operation the boundaries of France 
and Belgium as determined by the Treaty of Versailles, and 
reduce all standing armies. They provide, in exchange for 
these new guarantees, for the immediate withdrawal of 
French and Belgian forces from the Ruhr, and by degrees 
from the whole of the Rhineland; for the abandonment of 
aggressive “sanctions” and the substitution therefor, if nec- 
essary, of the power of joint economic boycott. 

To back this proposal, the Post has carefully and fairly 
analyzed the European situation—the financial chaos of 
Germany, the desperate state of French public finances in 
spite of a remarkable economic recovery in many respects, 
the heavy debt burdens of Italy. It recognizes the two com- 
pelling motives actuating France—fear of German aggres- 
sion and the crying need of reparation payments, but sees 
nothing save disaster in the present forcible mode of collec- 
tion: If France succeeds in the Ruhr and Rhineland, the 
Post believes, it will be at the cost of a permanent menace 
to world security—“A French army semi-permanently in con- 
trol of the territory and economic life of Germany will bring 
another general explosion in Europe.”—If France fails to 
collect the needed reparations, financial ruin may follow. 
It is to avoid both tragedies that their proposal for a new 
means of attaining French security and a better method of 
collecting reparations is made: 

The reasons why the United States should undertake lead- 
ership, as these former soldiers see them, are the reasons 
familiar to Citizen readers. The plan is worth attention— 
and the Post will gladly send it, free, to any one who will 
write to the Secretary, 120 West 42nd Street, New York, 
for “The Ruhr Occupation and Europe’s Crisis.” The Pierre- 
pont B. Noyes proposal, reported in the Citizen of January 


27, has also been printed, by the Foreign Policy Association, 
and is available for 15 cents at 3 West 29th St., N. Y. C. 
A comparison of the two is interesting, the sense of Ameri- 
can responsibility stressed by both should be driven home. 

These and other similar proposals are to the point for all of 
us who care to contribute our mite to make up public opinion. 


Prophecy versus History 
Win so are now eligible as jurors in twenty-two states. 


In some of these their jury service dates back almost 

half a century. It is, therefore, beside the mark to 
discuss whether women make competent jurors. We might as 
well discuss whether aeroplanes can fly. As Sidney Lanier 
says, “It is idle to argue from prophecy, when we can argue 
from history.” 

Experience has proved that women average well as jurors. 
Most of them are staunchly on the side of law-enforcement. 
And nowhere has their jury service led to the destruction 
and disappearance of the home. 

Yet the objections put forth at the legislative hearings on 
bills to make women eligible consist largely of vague predic- 
tions of disaster to the home—just such predictions as used 
to be made in regard to equal suffrage. 

The real objection, so far as it is genuine, and not a dread 
of honest law-enforcement, is simply the deep-rooted dislike 
of human nature to any change in old customs. Yet that 
mental attitude must be overcome if there is to be any prog- 
ress. As General Smuts has well said, “The old world is 
dying around us; let it also die within us.”—a. s. B. 


Open the School Buildings 


N item from New Jersey is that the Board of Educa- 

tion of a high school has banned dancing in the schoo! 

building on the ground that it was impossible to main- 
tain decorum, adding that it took the minds of the pupils 
away from their lessons. The pupils protested the decision 
of the Board and urged that if sufficient lighting were fur- 
nished they could maintain proper behavior. 

This is another instance that seems to point to the need 
of more new blood on our Boards of Education, and es- 
pecially the need of women on these Boards. With modern 
overcrowded living conditions, young people have a real 
need for proper amusements under pleasant and safe sur- 
roundings. The school-house is the logical community cen- 
ter, and often a school plant in which vast sums of money 
are invested is used to only part of its capacity. We would 
like to see Boards of Education furnish lectures and concerts 
in the school-houses, and throw open the buildings in the 
evening for every kind of social gathering. Surely the local 
woman’s club or the Parent-Teacher Associations would 
be willing to furnish the proper chaperonage and make the 
evening gatherings so attractive that they would successfully 
compete with the movies and the streets. 


Where That Income Tax Goes 
hes more the nation has breathed a sigh of relief— 


or exhaustion—over the completion of its income tax 

statement. We have made the last erasure and the 
last careful mark with a sense of shame for our mathematical 
inferiority or with a burning protest over our government’s 
willful heaping up of difficulties—according to our tempera- 
ment or our lights. And we’ve made the usual resolve to 
keep our accounts by some magical system this next year so 
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that they can be moved almost bodily to the tax blank. We 
have probably sighed as we made out the check and then, if 
we happened to be in the right mood, we may have felt a 
bit humiliated at the thought of how much more taxpayers 
of Europe are paying, for how much less. But though the 
fact remains, the mood passes when we look at our news- 
paper and see—what is indeed not new but always appal- 
ling— 

“85 per cent of U. S. Income Goes For Wars’ Costs.” 

The figures are furnished by Herbert D. Brown, chief of 
the United States Bureau of Efficiency: 

For the Army and Navy, 17 cents. 

For pensions, the Veterans’ Bureau, etc., 25 cents. 

For “special activities pertaining to the recent war,” such as 
the settlement with the railroads, war contracts, etc., 4 cents 

For interest, 28 cents. 

For retirement of the public debt, 11 cents. ' 

For the President, Congress, the courts, the executive depart- 
ments, research, education, public works, and all other civil ac- 
tivities of Government, 15 cents. 

In other words, 15 cents out of each dollar of the taxpayer’s 
money goes to the ordinary civil expenses of government, while 
&5 cents goes to expenditures for present national defence and 
past wars. 

The comparable figures for 1921 were 12 cents and 88 cents, 
respectively; for 1920, right after the war, 6 cents and 94 cents; 
for 1915, before the war, 34 cents and 66 cents. 

And when one has carefully thought it over, about the 
best one can do by way of comment is, How long, O Lord, 


how long? 


Who Said Weaker? 


HE weaker sex indeed! Not forever, anyhow. That's 
ji an old notion which, thanks probably to modern ath- 
letics and modern clothes and modern out-of-doorness. 

is on its way to the discard. Anyhow, the Connecticut 


Senate has passed a bill rescinding the operation of the com- 
mon law which has always assumed that in cases when the 
husband and wife die from a common cause, such as an 
accident, the woman, being the weaker vessel, is the first to 
expire. The Connecticut House is expected to follow, and 
then insurance companies must act accordingly. It isn’t sur- 
prising that even the law should not be able to hold out 
against the Sunday paper rotogravure sections that show 
women climbing up chimneys to paint them and over public 
clock faces to clean them, and—very likely, though we haven’t 
seen any—up telephone poles to wire them. Are there 
women divers, we wonder? 
Beet Sugar=Child Labor 
WORKER in the Michigan beet-growing country left 
A West Virginia because his children were too young to 
work in the mines but could help “in beets.” Of his 

four children at work, the oldest was twelve and the youngest 
five. This is a sample instance, to be found repeated again 
and again in investigations recently made both by the Child- 
ren’s Bureau and the National Child Labor Committee. 
Children under 16 at work in the Michigan beet fields which 
were studied by the Child Labor Committee, comprised 49 
per cent of the total number of available workers in these 
families. The Children’s Bureau report (which included 
women too) shows 67 per cent of the children between 6 
and 16 at work in the beets. and every one of the five hun- 
dred families studied had either a child under 16 or a mother 
of a child under 6 at work in the fields. A fourth of the 
children were less than ten, and only a fifth were fourteen. 

The National Child Labor Committee report says that the 
employment of children is sometimes defended on the ground 
that in certain processes where one works on all fours. the 
strain is less for children than for adults because they don’t 
have to bend so far! And the working day was often from 
eleven to fourteen hours. 

As for school attendance—the whole story is told when 
one learns that of the average school time lost in the counties 
studied, the beet workers lost 82.4 per cent. In actual harvest 
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time a full third of the school time was lost. Bad for the 
taxpayer, but much worse for the child. 

This is the kind of thing we have let go on and on, be- 
cause of our technical difficulties in adjusting state authority 
to Federal. The beginnings have been made of a movement 
to get a constitutional amendment under which child labor 
can really be ruled against, but the process must be too slow 
to help these beet-field children. Let them serve at least as 
a help in enlightening the whole country on the child labor 
situation. By next fall there should be a sentiment strong 
and steady enough to sweep down all opposition. 


All Suffragists Read, Please 


will be good news to many who followed the suffrage 
I fight during the past years that Mrs. Catt has written 

the story of that struggle from the inside. It has been 
no secret to many suffragists that the open opposition to 
woman suffrage, especially during the latter years of the 
movement. was not the real cause for the long-deferred 
victory, but that there were secret underground and under- 
hand forces at work which masked behind more respectable 
forms. 

No one was in a position to know as much about these 
subterranean influences as Mrs. Catt. During the long years 
of her leadership. she carefully compiled the evidence and 
preserved the documents in the case. A large part of the 
past year she spent in writing this book with the assistance 
of Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, the Secretary of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, and it has been edited by 
Rose Young, former editor of the Woman Citizen. 

The book is a frank narrative told without exaggeration. 
with Mrs. Catt’s well-known logic and forcefulness. and is all 
the more thrilling from its very simplicity. It will be read 
with the keenest interest by the thousands of men and women 
who each did his or her bit to help the coming of woman 
suffrage. The Woman Citizen, realizing that many of these 
old friends would want to own the book and would take 
pride in having some tangible evidence that they themselves 
were soldiers in the fight, has arranged for a special edition 
of 1,000 copies for suffragists, hound in Mrs. Catt’s colors 

blue and silver—and each one numbered. These will be 
mailed. postpaid, at the price of the regular edition, $3.00, 
plus 50 cents for a year’s subscription to the Woman Citizen. 
This subscription may be for a friend or your own renewal 
beginning whenever your renewal is due. Copies of the 
numbered edition will be mailed in the order of their post- 
mark so that those living on the Pacific Coast will have the 
same advantage as those living in New York City in getting 
early copies. 

Send your order in without delay, as it is probable that 
this first limited edition will be over-subscribed in a few 
days. 


Pestering the Pueblos 


OR the moment the Pueblo Indians are safe from any 

new damage at the hands of Congress, such as the Bur 

sum bill, which if it had not been headed off would 
have deprived the Pueblo Indians of all means of living, and 
the unsatisfactory Snyder bill that followed. 

But the Bureau of Indian Affairs. we hear. has thought 
up a new form of interference with the peace of mind of the 
Pueblos. It is an order forbidding them to conduct their 
ceremonial religious dances save in the winter. The trifling 
fact that green corn, necessary accompaniment for a green 
corn dance. isn’t available in the winter. and that snake 
dances don’t belong to a season in which the snakes are 
torpid—these things matter nothing. There may be reasons 
that do not appear for the order, but we don’t happen to 
have read of any. It sounds very much like an instance of 
callous interference with the personal rights of a people 
to whom we have already done enough. And the judgment 
of the man presumably responsible for the order is shadowed 
by the fact that he was in favor of that infamous Bursum bill. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





The League’s Social Work 


By Mary McDoweELi 


Chairman of Committee on International 
Cooperation for the Illinois League 
of Women Voters 


HERE may be two sides to the 
7 question of our government join- 

ing the League of Nations, but 
there cannot be any good reasons why 
the United States should not take its 
share of responsibility in meeting the 
huge humanitarian work of the Social 
Section of the League. 

In November, when in Geneva, I 
called upon Dame Rachel Crowdy, Di- 
rector of the Social Section of the 
League of Nations. We had conferred 
with each other in June, July and Sep- 
tember on the great need of co-opera- 
tion on the part of our United States 
government with the international hu- 
manitarian work her department was re- 
sponsible for. Everytime we talked she 
said: “If only your women would urge 
your government to send us a repre- 
sentative for the Commission on Traffic 
in Women and Children, and the Com- 
mission on the Opium Traffic.” When 
I called to see her in November she 
gave me a significant welcome, and an- 
nounced the good news that Miss Grace 
Abbott had been appointed by the 
United States government in an advis- 
ory capacity on the Commission on 
Traffic in Women and Children. This 
appointment of the right woman came 
at the right time, for the Commission 
will have in 1923 the subject of the 
migrant woman to study in co-opera- 
tion with the International Labor Bur- 
eau, and will have to meet the tremen- 
dous refugee problem of the women and 
children left homeless in the Near East. 
The last figure is that one million one 
hundred thousand are homeless in Asia 
Minor and Thrace. It is said that the 
majority are women and children. 

It was with satisfaction that I assured 
Dame Rachel that no woman is better 
equipped for this responsible position 
than is the director of our Children’s 
Bureau. 

It takes an international piece of ma- 
chinery to meet these colossal calami- 
ties that have come to Europe, Asia 
Minor and Russia. No one state alone 
can meet these great after-war emer- 
gencies. 

The misery in Eastern Europe, the 
poverty and general instability every- 
where, is increasing the need for pro- 
tecting women and children from this 
awful business of traffic in women. 
Dame Rachel, the only woman in charge 
of a section in the Secretariat, has or- 


ganized this protection internationally. 
Before the war, international conven- 
tions had been drawn up providing for 
the return of foreign prostitutes, and 
for the control of ports. Unfortunately, 
even the states which had adhered to 
these conventions had not all carried 
out their obligations. Under Dame 
Rachel’s guidance, the Social Section is 
to secure ratification of these, and some 
even more fundamental conventions 
framed at a conference in 1921. She 
has also sent out to all governments a 
questionnaire on the subject. It was an- 
swered by all nations except Turkey and 
the United States. The latter notified 
the League that it was unable to sign 
the conventions because the whole ques- 
tion was one which came under state 
action rather than federal. 

The opium traffic and the traffic in 
women and children have in common 
that they are abuses no government, 
and no individual, can venture to de- 
fend in public, but both are backed by 
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powerful, secret, invested interests 
which have in the past done a great 
deal of mischief. They also have in 
common the fact that complete sup- 
pression depends upon joint interna- 
tional action on the part of all govern- 
ments. The great pressure of public 
opinion is the best weapon in securing 
effective carrying out of such treaties. 

The Social Section of the League has 
prepared for the Assembly, on the basis 
of answers to questionnaires, a report on 
the amount of opium needed for medi- 
cal purposes in each country. An‘agree- 
ment has been prepared to control the 
production and exportation of this poi- 
son. January first. nine nations enforce 
the systems of import and export cer- 
tificates proposed by the League, and 
seventeen nations accept the principles. 

The League of Nations has continu- 
ally sought the co-operation of the 
United States in connection with these 
two abuses, Traffic in Women and 
Children, and in Opium, but without 
effect. It saddens an American visitor 


to the Social Section examining the re-. 


ports on the questionnaires sent out to 
the nations, to see in one after another 
“No reply received from the United 
States.” Even as late as July, 1922, a 
questionnaire sent out through the 
Netherlands government to avoid the 
susceptibility of the United States re- 
ceived “no reply.” 

Surely, our government need not feel 
that in answering such a questionnaire 
it is being asked to accept Article X 
of the Covenant or forswear allegiance 
to the Monroe Doctrine. 

But very cautiously and fearfully our 
government begins to realize that we are 
inextricably bound up with the fate of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, and at last the 
United States has appointed a member 
on the Advisory Committee of the 
League on Traffic in Opium, as it has 
on the Traffic in Women and Children. 

The needs of suffering humanity af 
ter the war were so stupendous, that 
only the efforts of all the nations work- 
ing together could hope to meet the 
situation even approximately. In na 
tional reconstruction even private chari- 
ties are still indispensable, but they can- 
not carry out programs on a large 
enough scale, such as the shipping of 
food and medical supplies, the trans- 
mission of credits, the placing of a sani- 
tary cordon for thousands of miles and 
through the territory of many nations in 
the shortest possible time. The League 
possesses the machinery to do these 
things. It can turn the spotlight of 
publicity upon a situation that threatens 
danger to world peace, health or pros- 
perity. And in all these attempts to 
alleviate suffering, or ward off impend- 
ing danger from epidemics, or improve 
the lot of a particularly unfortunate 
group, among the peoples who take part 
in these efforts there is a growth of 
goodwill and understanding. 

It was the League that stood back of 
its High Commissioner, Dr. Nansen, 
making it possible for him to bring 
into line hostile elements in nations, so 
that he was able to take back to their 
homes 400,000 prisoners who were on 
the verge of starvation in Siberia and 
Russia. The League had its ships on 
the Baltic and the Black Sea at the 
command of this daring explorer. Now, 
once again, it sends the same kind of 
aid to the 1.700.000 refugees in Asia 
Minor and Thrace, mostly women and 
children. Even if the League of Na- 
tions did nothing but meet these tre- 
mendous humanitarian needs it would 
be doing a work worthy of our co-op- 
eration, but the League is doing in- 
finitely more than the Senator from 
Pennsylvania knows, when he says that 
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it is only “an international council of 
social welfare.” 

After a week with the Councils of the 
League in July, and a month with the 
Assembly, and after three weeks with 
the Labor Conference, and a study of 
the Secretariat, I am convinced that the 
League of Nations is an established in- 
stitution, and has come to stay. It is 
the only international organization 
ready for work at this critical moment. 
Its weapons are moral force and world 
publicity, for it has no army or navy. 

We may well congratulate ourselves 
that the Rockefeller Foundation by 
donating $50,000 to the Health Com- 
mission, has made it possible for them 
to man the Oriental ports, to study the 
prevention of the epidemics that are so 
menacing in Asia Minor and Russia at 
this moment. We cannot help looking 
with dread at the report of this Health 
Commission. In five months in 1922 
Russia registered 1,095,719 cases of 
typhus, 81,583 cases of cholera, and the 
figures are not yet in from Asia Minor 
and Thrace. 

The United States citizens are in the 
League doing their part in this great 
international co-operative, whether our 
government is in the League or not. 
Our civilization is quite in evidence. 
Two thousand Americans visited the 
Palace of Nations last summer. The 
American press had twice the repre- 
sentation it had at the Assembly in 
1921. 

Perhaps we may yet see our govern- 
ment, as well as some of her citizens, 
co-operating with the fifty-two other na- 
tions for the welfare and the peace of 
the world. 


A Fight on Vice 
By LoutsE DE Koven Bowen 
President Juvenile Protective Association 


HE Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago has had many cases re- 
ported to it of young girls whe 

have run away from home. In its ef- 
forts to find these girls, it has followed 
some of them into questionable cabarets 
and disreputable houses. The officers of 
the Association have been more and 
more impressed by the extreme youth 
of the girls in these disorderly resorts. 
They have also found, in the past few 
years, much solicitation on the streets 
and from the windows of the houses. 
Men called “Lighthouses” have literally 
tried to pull these officers into places 
where girls were practicing prostitution. 
Rumors of syndicates managing such 
houses with police protection, as in the 
old days of the segregated district, fre- 
quently came to the Association and 
these rumors were confirmed by observa- 
tions in the Morals Court. 

Twice during the past two years, 
moreover, investigators working under 
the United States Interdepartmental So- 
cial Hygiene Board have made reports 


of conditions in Chicago which were 
startling, and more than bore out the 
conclusions of the Juvenile Protective 
Association. These reports in each case 
were submitted to the Mayor and the 
Chief of Police, but the only reference 
the Association ever heard to them was 
through some remarks of the Chief of 
Police casting discredit upon the inves- 
tigations. From this, and other like ex- 
periences, the Association came to rea- 
lize that our Police Department had no 
adequate policy for the suppression of 
vice. 

The Police Department has made oc- 
casional raids and inmates of disreput- 

















able houses were taken into the Morals 
Court, but these spectacular raids are 
a futile method of dealing with prosti- 
tution; a few houses are raided while 
others are left free to operate. Out of 


46 houses recently raided, 38 were found 


to have opened again for business with 
new recruits, within a short time. 

The Juvenile Protective Association 
came to feel that the methods being 
used by private organizations and pub- 
lic officials were ineffective and that in 
some way the citizens of Chicago must 
be made to see the real situation. It 
decided this could best be done by hav- 
ing a comprehensive investigation made 
by some one outside of Chicago. An 
appeal was made to the American So- 
cial Hygiene Association, which sent one 
of its best investigators from New York, 
a man of wide experience, familiar with 
vice conditions throughout the country. 
In three weeks this man investigated 18 
cabarets, 12 saloons, 14 furnished 
rooms, 44 so-called “go-betweens,” 33 
hotels and 70 regular houses of pros- 
titution. In these places he observed 
396 prostitutes soliciting, and these girls, 
almost without exception, were between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-five, the 
exceptions being one girl of fourteen 
years and several of fifteen years. 

This investigation was checked up a 
few days later by two other investiga- 
tors, who, without any difficulty, visited 
the same places, and in addition found 
many new ones operating quite openly. 
In all of these places, intoxicating liquor 
was sold; prostitution was found to be 
carried on in many of the saloons, some 
of them operating directly with houses 
of prostitution; and women were also 
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practicing their unlawful profession in 
many hotels in each section of the city. 
It was evident, even from this brief in- 
vestigation, that innumerable houses of 
prostitution honeycombed the three sides 
of the city; young girls were found op- 
erating in shifts, submitting to all kinds 
of degradation, disease and perversion, 
protected by the syndicate, the land- 
lords, the bondsmen and apparently by 
the police. The investigators inter- 
viewed “go-betweens,” who assist pa- 
trons to locate these houses and who 
are paid from $40.00 to $50.00 a week 
for their efforts; bell boys, bootblacks, 
cadets and taxi drivers were active in 
securing trade for the various houses of 
prostitution, receiving a fee for their 
services. 

The investigator from the American 
Social Hygiene Association concluded 
his report by saying that “Conditions, 
as far as commercialized prostitution is 
concerned, are worse in Chicago than in 
any other large city in the United States. 
Chicago is today tolerating conditions 
that most cities had suppressed prior to 
the war. The Police Department is 
alone responsible for these intolerable 
conditions. Evidence may be so easily 
secured that no responsible alibi can be 
offered for failure to suppress this form 
of vice.” 

The Juvenile Protective Association 
knew from past experience that it was 
futile to take this report to the Mayor 
or the Chief of Police, and therefore, on 
the unanimous vote of its Board of Di- 
rectors and on the advice of Chief Jus- 
tice Michael McKinley, presented a peti- 
tion to the Grand Jury, asking for a 
thorough investigation. The Associa- 
tion had in mind a searching and fair 
inquiry in order that the responsibility 
might be placed where it belongs for 
these intolerable conditions which are a 
disgrace to Chicago. 

Houses of prostitution are against the 
law; they should not be tolerated; and 
while the Association realizes that it is 
impossible to do away entirely with this 
most ancient of all evils, yet it is pos- 
sible to abolish commercialized vice as 
has been done in other cities, and pun- 
ish those who, for financial gain, ex- 
ploit the souls and bodies of young 
girls, who eventually become diseased, 
degraded. broken in spirit and outcasts 
from society. 

This Association feels that the Grand 
Jury, which is investigating under Chief 
Justice McKinley’s fearless leadership, 
will undoubtedly locate responsibility 
for these evil conditions. If public off- 
cials find that they cannot neglect their 
duty without punishment, it will mean 
not only that the vice syndicate will be 
eradicated at the present time, but that 
it will be easier in the future to sup- 
press commercialized prostitution, and 
our boys and girls will be protected 
from the horrible temptations which at 
the present time surround them. 
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Federal Measures the League Supports 


A review by Mrs. Maud Wood Park of measures supported by 
the National League in the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

N THE closing days of the Congress two measures sup- 

ported by the League, the Filled-Milk Bill and the Re- 
classification Bill, were passed, and a third, the resolution 
providing for a commission to investigate the coal industry, 
was strengthened by amendments. These, added to the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act for the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy, the Cable Act for the naturalization and citi- 
zenship of married women, and the Packer Control Act, make 
a total of six measures supported by the League which be- 
came law during the 67th Congress. Of these acts four were 
passed after the Baltimore Convention in April, 1922. Two, 
the Sheppard-Towner .Act and the Cable Act, were “major’ 
measures of the League, that is, measures which the National 
Board of Directors listed for the League’s most active work. 

Nearly all the bills were endorsed by several organizations 
of women and had the cordial support of women represent- 
ing the political party organizations. Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, by virtue of her official position in the majority 
party as well as of her own interest in the work, was able 
to give much help with Republican members of the Congress, 
and Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, also an active friend, an- 
swered promptly many requests for aid on the Democratic 
side. 

No measures supported by the League were defeated, but 
several “died” on the calendar because they were not brought 
to vote after being favorably reported by the committees to 
which they had been referred. 

Among these was the bill for the transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the social-protective activities of the In- 
terdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. It should be remem- 
bered that although the Interdepartmental Board is still in 
existence under the law, its appropriation ceased last July. 
The phases of its work which have to do with the care of 
disease were taken over by the Public Health Service, but 
the important preventive activities were cut off when the ap- 
propriation stopped. This latter part of the work properly 
belongs to the law enforcement branch of the government, 
as the Surgeon-General of the Public Health Service testi- 
fied at the hearing on the Kahn-Jones bill before the House 
Judiciary Committee on June 6, 1922. The bill was re- 
ported favorably by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
on January 23, 1923, and by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House on February 12, 1923. These reports were so late 
that the friends of the measure realized that practically the 
only chance for the bill lay in unanimous consent for its 


passage. It was brought up on the unanimous consent cal- 
endar three times in the Senate and once in the House during 
the last fortnight of the session, but each time the objection 
of one man prevented a vote. And the Congress adjourned 
without provision for work of which the Surgeon General of 
the Army said: 

“We have been carrying on a very active campaign against 
venereal disease since the Spanish-American War, when our rate 
commenced to jump up very materially, We have never succeeded 
in persuading the people in the vicinity of an Army post to clean 
up their city. We never did succeed until we got the interdepart- 


mental board.” 

It is a public misfortune that efforts which had accom- 
plished so much for the prevention of immorality and disease 
were cut off by the vehement opposition of only two persons. 

Those who are unfamiliar with Congressional procedure 
can scarcely understand why such limited objection should 
prevent the passage of a bill. The fact is that as a Congress 
draws near to its constitutional close at noon of March 4 
of its second year, steering committees in both houses are 
unwilling to make a regular place for a measure about 
which there is any likelihood of debate, because filibuster 
tactics can easily be employed by a few objectors and other 
measures to which consideration has long been promised may 
be prevented from coming to a vote. Almost the only chance 
for a measure reported very late in the session—unless, like 
appropriation measures and a few others, it has privileged 
status—is that opposition, if such exists, can be headed off 
by compromise or by appeal to the sense of justice which 
might be expected to keep a tiny minority from preventing 
When these methods fail the measure “dies” with- 
out vote. Technically it has to be started all over again if it 
is to be considered in the next Congress. Practically, how- 
ever, there is a decided advantage in having favorable com- 
mittee reports, because the presumption is that many of the 
same members will be on the committee in the new Congress 
and will naturally understand the provisions of the bill 
better than if it were being presented to them and their sup- 
port enlisted for the first time. Usually, too, it is better for 
a bill to “die” for lack of action rather than to be “killed” 
by adverse action. 

For these reasons several measures supported by the League 
which had favorable committee action but did not get a 
vote are in a rather better position than they. had at the be- 
ginning of the last Congress. Among them are the pro- 
posed Constitutional amendment giving the Congress power 
to make laws in regard to child labor, which was favorably 
reported by the Judiciary Committees of the Senate and the 
House late in the session; the so-called Mountweather bill 
to provide a prison for federal women prisoners, also favor- 
ably reported in both houses; and the District of Columbia 
bill to provide for compulsory school attendance and to regu- 
late child labor in the District of Columbia, which passed 
the Senate on September 1, 1922, and was favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee, September 16, 1922. The 
Congress does not require a Constitutional amendment to deal 
with child labor in the District of Columbia because all 
power to legislate for the District belongs to the Congress. 
Large numbers of Washington parents hoped and believed 
that this much-needed measure, together with one for the 
increase of the salaries of teachers in the District, would be 
passed before the 67th Congress ended, but both bills “died” 
without a vote in the House. 

Two measures of profound concern in connection with our 
foreign relations were the proposal of the President and the 
Secretary of State for participation by the United States 
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in the permanent Court of International Justice, and Senator 
Borah’s resolution for the outlawry of war. It was generally 
understood, however, that both came too late for action by 
the Senate. For that reason the vote in the Senate of 49 
against and 24 for taking up the resolution in regard to the 
International Court was not significant. Both these proposals 
fall within the scope of the League’s resolution adopted at 
the Baltimore Convention last April, and it is of the utmost 
importance that League members should study them care- 
fully and be prepared to give zealous support to whatever 
action is taken on the subject by the coming convention at 
Des Moines. 

It will be noticed that no educational measures endorsed 
by the League are listed as having been advanced in the last 
Congress. However, the long-promised plan for re-organi- 
zation of the federal departments was sent by the President 
on February 13 to the joint Congressional Committee on Re- 
organization. This plan provides for a new department to be 
called the Department of Education and Public Welfare. 
Some friends of the Towner-Sterling bill have agreed to sup- 
port this compromise when it comes up in the next Congress 
whilst others prefer to work for a separate Department of 
Education. 

Analyses of the bills recently passed follow and in the 
next edition of the Citizen all measures supported by the 
League and their status at the close of the Congress will be 
listed in accordance with the division of the League’s work 
to which they belong. 


Coal Commission Law 


The law passed on September 22, 1922, which established 
the United States Coal Commission, was greatly strengthened 
by amendments which passed both houses of Congress short- 
ly before its adjournment. Under these amendments wit- 
nesses will be permitted to submit replies to questionnaires 
without appearing in person, and more drastic punishment 
is provided for those who refuse to give the information re- 
quired by the Commission or who testify falsely. Authority 
is given under which Judge Alschuler, of the Federal Court 
in Illinois, may continue to serve upon the commission, but 
without additional remuneration other than the necessary ex- 
penses of traveling and maintenance. 

The date of expiration of the commission has been ex- 
tended from September. 1923, to March, 1924 and a 
further appropriation of $400,000 has been granted. The 
extension of time and the enlarged appropriation were neces- 
sary to enable the commission to complete its work. 


The Filled-Milk Bill 


The Filled-Milk Bill prohibits interstate shipment of con- 
densed or evaporated milk made from skimmed milk and 
oil substitutes for butter fat, such as cotton seed and cocoa- 
nut oil. Dairy organizations, supported by the farm blocs 
in both Senate and House, were behind the measure. Manu- 
facturers of products combining skimmed milk with vege- 
table fats opposed it, contending that their output was not 
harmful to health. It was passed by the House on May 25, 
1922, by the Senate on March 2, 1923, and signed by the 
President on March 4, 1923. The League’s Committee on 
Living Costs was actively interested in this bill and Mrs. 
Costigan had charge of League efforts in its behalf. 


The Reclassification Bill 


The Reclassification Bill as passed carries the provision 
that “in determining the rate of compensation which an em- 
ployee shall receive, the principle of equal compensation 
for equal work irrespective of sex shall be followed.” This 
principle was endorsed by the League at every one of 
the three conventions since its organization. The bill also 
embodies plans approved by the League’s Department of 
Efficiency in Government, because it establishes a system in 
the dealing of the government with its employees in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the field services in place of the 
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present helter-skelter methods which fail to provide for 
orderly promotion on the basis of work done and which make 
it possible for similar work to be paid at widely differing 
wage scales. Reclassification of federal civil service without 
discrimination on the ground of sex was one of the planks 
presented by the National Board of the League of Women 
Voters to the resolutions committees of the national politi- 
cal parties in June, 1920. 

As far back as the 65th Congress a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the methods followed in government 
employment and to make recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of a just and efficient system. This commission 
went thoroughly into the subject and reported at length to 
the 66th Congress. Since then several bills to remedy the 
situation have been introduced and prolonged joint hear- 
ings were given by the Senate and House Committees on 
Civil Service early in the 67th Congress. 

The bill most acceptable to the federal employees them- 
selves and to the Women’s Trade Union League, which did 
yeoman service in behalf of reclassification, was the Lehlbach 
Bill, which passed the House on December 15,:1921, and 
\.as reported with amendments by the Senate Committee on 
Civil Service on February 6, 1922. The salary provisions 
of the bill were then sent to the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriation, where it remained for fourteen months. After 
a long controversy as to details, it was reported out in com- 
promise form by the Committee on Appropriations and 
passed the Senate with several amendments but without a 
roll call, on March 2, 1923. As it differed in several im- 
portant particulars from the bill passed by the House, it was 
sent to a conference committee made up of three members 
of the Senate and three members of the House. Their 
recommendations were approved by the House at 11:15 Sat- 
urday evening, March 3, and by the Senate at midnight and 
the act was signed by the President. Sunday, March 4, 1923. 
This breathless eleventh-hour victory at the end of the long- 
drawn-out struggle is typical of many instances in Congres- 
sional practice which make the looker-on wonder why earlier 
proceedings were not hastened a little in order that the clos- 
ing scramble might be avoided. 

In the main the act conforms to the provisions of the 
original Lehlbach and Sterling bills because the bill as 
amended by the Senate was not acceptable to the House or 
its conferees and in conference was stripped of most of the 
features added by the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
The following analysis is quoted from a Washington news- 
paper: 

“The major services are divided into grades, with opportunity 
for advancement within the grade, as well as from grade to grade 
or class to class. There is a central classifying agency which 
shall review and may revise the efficiency ratings upon which al- 
locations and salaries depend. The Senate accepted two amend- 
ments, guaranteeing sex equality in the application of the classi- 
fication and raising of rates for the custodial service in the lower 
grades. The other rates are the same, practically, as in the 
Sterling bill. 

“Essentially, the one result of the fourteen months’ delay to 
which the bill was subjected in the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee appears in the make-up of the classifying agency, which 
will be composed of the director of the budget or his alternate, 
a member of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, or alternate, 
and the chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, or his alternate, the 
chairmanship of the board to be with the bureau of the budget, 

“This plan combines one element from each of the three re- 
classification bills which have been before Congress. The Lehl- 
bach bill as passed by the House divided the administrative re- 
sponsibility between the U. S. Civil Service Commission and the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Sterling bill, reported from the Senate 
Committee on Civil Service fourteen months ago, named the Civil 
Service Commission alone as the classifying agency. The Smoot- 
Wood bill, which was rejected by the House of Representatives, 
named the Bureau of Efficiency as the classifying agency.” 

The provisions of the bill will not go into effect until 
July 1, 1924. 

Order your convention copies of the WoMAN Cit1zEN in ad- 


vance. The issues for April 21 and May 5 will carry 
special stories about the Des Moines convention, April 9.14. 
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Sheppard-Towner Gains 
aa the last report on the Sheppard-Towner Act was 


made in the Woman Voter several more states have 
swung into line with acceptance of its provisions, and while 
details of the campaigns in most of the five states are lacking, 
it is known that League women everywhere deserve the 
greatest credit for their persistent and well-organized efforts. 
The Sheppard-Towner Act is especially a woman’s measure 
and women throughout the country have worked like nailers, 
or harder than nailers, to secure acceptance in their states. 
The act was accepted by the Nevada legislature chiefly 
because of the admirable work of Mrs. Walter Alden Shock- 
ley, president of the state League, Mrs. F. E. Humphrey. of 
the child welfare division of the state board of health, and 
Mrs. Samuel Wheeler, executive secretary of the same di- 
vision. Though the act was tentatively accepted by the 
governor last year, it was necessary to get two bills through 
the Assembly, one ratifying the governor’s acceptance, and 
one appropriating money to carry out the provisions of the 
law. Both bills passed the Senate about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, the opposition’s methods of lobbying helping instead 
of hindering. On Monday, February 26, they came up in 
the House where the vote was 27 for, four against, five not 
voting, and one absent. The Senate had added a provision 
that no officer shall enter a house or take charge of a child 
without the consent of the parent and that no treatment shall 
be compulsory, and the House adopted the Senate change. 
The other states in which women’s work for women has 
brought about acceptance of the epoch-making new law are 
Indiana, from which state Miss Ada Bush, secretary to the 
governor, sent the good news on February 26, Washington, 
from which word came through Mrs. W. S. Griswold, state 
League president, Texas, North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Idaho. The list of states now totals twenty-three. 


The Convention Program 


HE Nationa! League has taken for its fourth annual con- 

vention “sentiment” these words; “The most powerful 
factors in the world today are clear ideas in the minds of 
energetic men and women of good will,” and the program 
the sentence heads will be the result of innumerable clear 
ideas in the energetic minds of the League officers. With 
all the good will in the world the Board of Directors will 
hold a four-day session at Des Moines in the week preceding 
the convention proper, which will be prefaced on Monday, 
April 9, with a meeting of the executive council. 

On the afternoon of the same day the seven standing com- 
mittees will hold open meetings and the Department of 
Efficiency in Government a conference. It is not possible to 
name all the interesting men and women who will address 
these meetings. Miss Belle Sherwin’s conference on efficiency 
in government leads off with Professor Charles E. Merriam 
discussing the direct primary, with Lieutenant D. Upson, W. 
E. Mosher and Raymond Moley to follow. 

Mrs. John Jay O’Connor, chairman of the Committee on 
Child Welfare, opens her bill with Dr. Anna Rude, of the 
Children’s Bureau, who will talk of the progress of the 
Maternity and Infancy Act in the states, leaving Miss Grace 
Abbott, director of the bureau, to head the second part of 
the program which will deal with the child labor amendment. 
Miss Abbott will be making her second speech of the after- 
noon, for her first will be made in the cpen meeting con- 
ducted by Mrs. Ann Webster, chairman of the Committee on 
Social Hygiene. Miss Abbott will come fresh from the con- 
ference of the League of Nations: Advisory Committee on Pre- 
vention of Traffic in Women and Children and as the gov- 
ernment’s representative there, will bring back authoritative 
news on international aspects of social hygiene work. 

Mrs. Walter DuBois Brookings as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education will have several authoritative speakers 
in her conference, and Miss Ruth Morgan, chairman of the 
Committee on International Co-operation to Prevent War, 
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will have a report on the Williamstown Institute, on the 
League’s round tables and a discussion of “Shall the flag 
follow business?” Mrs. Edward P. Costigan, chairman of 
the Committee on Living Costs, has prepared an equally 
interesting program for her open meeting with the Honor- 
able Huston Thompson of the Federal Trade Commission 
and Mrs. Florence Kelley among her speakers. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Laws, will bring up in her open meeting 
model forms for measures embodying League beliefs with a 
survey of the present political status of women, and Miss 
Amy G. Maher, chairman of the Committee on Women in 
Industry, will devote much of her meeting to unemployment 
insurance and maternity benefits. Since all these interest- 
ing meetings will take place simultaneously, the woman who 
wants to hear everything will be like a child at a four-ring 
circus. The best that can be done is to decide beforehand 
which subject will be most vitally helpful and stick to it. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park will call the convention proper 
to order at 9:30 Tuesday morning. Welcomes, greetings 
from associate members (Mrs. Robert DeNormandie, director 
of the first region, will respond to these greetings), reports 
of officers, presentation of the plan of work and the report 
of the nominating committee will fill the morning. Miss 
Marguerite Wells, president of the Minneapolis League, will 
preside at the afternoon session, at which every possibl: 
phase of the state league will be discussed by state presidents 
The day will end with an evening session, Mrs. Charles H. 
Dietrich, director of the sixth region, presiding. The presi 
dent’s address will be followed by an informal reception o! 
delegates and alternates in honor of the local arrangements 
committee. 

Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany, of New York City, will preside 
at the Wednesday morning session when the local league in 
all its aspects will be discussed. Regional luncheons and 
state caucuses will occupy the afternoon and at eight o’clock 
Miss Ruth Morgan will preside at a Mass Meeting on Amer- 
ica’s responsibility for world peace, “How Shall It Be Met?” 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, Governor 
Kendall, and Justice Florence Allen of the Ohio Supreme 
Court will be the speakers. 

Miss Belle Sherwin will take the chair Thursday morning 
to call on many speakers to talk of political educational 
methods and the new year’s program in efficiency in govern- 
ment, and Mrs. Park will preside over the afternoon session 
when action on the plan of work and program for the com- 
ing year will be taken. The evening session will be devoted 
to legislative achievements and objectives, Mrs. Solon Jacobs 
in the chair. 

Election day is Friday. The budget will be adopted and 
amendments to the by-laws disposed of. Mrs. Park and 
Mrs. William G. Hibbard will preside over this meeting, 
and Mrs. F. Louis Slade, director of the second region, the 
afternoon session at which one of the questions to be dis- 
cussed is “How can the League secure better candidates for 
office?” A banquet will follow in the evening with Lord 
Robert Cecil, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Mrs. Thomas Winter, and 
other distinguished persons as speakers and a discussion to 
follow. 

Saturday will be taken up with unfinished business and 
the convention will adjourn at 12:30, all of it but the execu- 
tive council, who will end the day in a post convention 
meeting which, if the program is carried out as arranged 
and neither unforseen catastrophes nor unexpected circum- 
stances deprive delegates of any speaker, ought to be a meet- 
ing of contentment and hearty congratulation. 


Leagues and League Work 


WENTY-EIGHT unpartisan organizations joined with the 
Detroit (Michigan) League in following the suggestion 

of Mrs. Albert P. Peppers, League president, that six booths 
be placed in prominent places to educate citizens before 
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the spring primaries. The booths were set up in down-town 
stores and kept open every day from ten in the morning 
till business closing time in the afternoon, February 14-17. 
Twenty-four women worked each day in half-day shifts, an- 
swering questions and giving instructions not only on regis- 
tration and voting but on what the various city offices are 
and how they affect the welfare of the voter’s business, home. 
and family. “Get out the vote” movements are already under 
way in other cities. 


HE RAHWAY (New Jersey) League made a great suc- 

cess of its all-partisan dinner on February 6, and at 
a dollar a head raised a substantial sum for League work. 
The menu is worth mentioning. It begins with the Swedish 
work, “Smorgosbord,” which nobody will have difficulty in 
understanding. “Campaign coaxers” come first in the list of 
eatables and are followed by “Pre-election pledges.” Both 
these items were doubtless appetizers. “Nomination platters” 
(sauerkraut and spare-ribs) with “League boosters” (hot 
biscuits) followed. “Election dessert” and “Spoils of vic- 
tory” were the sweets and the beverage was “Volstead solace” 
(coffee) with “Tax equalizers,” or small mints, to end with. 


6é NLY 24 Hours in a Day” the Connecticut League 
heads a sum in economic arithmetic which runs as 
follows: “10 hours factory work; 8 hours sleep; 14 hour 
dressing; 1 to 114 hours going to and from work; 1 hour 
for 3 meals; 1 hour for cleaning up. How much is left for 
recreation, family life, self-improvement, when the legal 
working day is ten hours?” The League adds, furthering its 
campaign for a shorter working day for women, “The 9-hour 
day, 50-hour week, for women factory workers makes a better 
sum,” and all other Leagues will agree. 
MSs EMILY KNEUBUHL was the March 7 speaker in 
the Minneapolis League’s series of radio lectures. Her 
subject was “Women in Public Office.” Mrs. W. W. Reming: 
ton talked on “Crime Prevention” the preceding day and 
Mrs. David F. Simpson followed the day after with “The 
Indeterminate Sentence.” On March 14 Mrs. Constance 
Rittenhouse took “Observers of City Government” as her 
topic. Tuesdays at 4 P. M. and Wednesdays at 6:30 have 
been most interesting moments for everybody in Minnesota 
who could listen in. 


6é¢ AVE you doubled?” the March United League News 

(Rhode Island) asks. Every member of the League 
is expected to bring her double for membership or some 
other woman who is somebody’s near-double till the League 
has as many members as the officers think it ought to have. 
and nobody knows what that is. Miss Helen I. Binney, chair- 
man of the United League’s uniform laws committee, is pre- 
paring a corps of speakers on “Jury Service” and “Equal 
Guardianship.” 


RS. WINFIELD SMITH, field director for the National 

League, spoke at both of the sessions of the Kansas 
League’s annual convention, March 1-2, and won golden 
opinions from the Kansas press. On the first day she spoke 
on “Organization of County, Town, and School Districts,” 
and on the second day addressed a conference luncheon 
on general League problems. Mrs. Cora G. Lewis led the 
open forum on interpational co-operation to prevent war. 


i 
HE new co-operative shop of the New Haven (Connecti- 
cut) League, started out with a more complete line of 
soods than was expected. Mrs. William Lyon Phelps had 
a beautiful array of negligees made by herself, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Arthur a consignment of antique furniture from Eng- 
land, Mrs. C. E. A. Winslow a collection of various rare 
wares from China, and Mrs. William Vance donated a num- 
ber of homespun bed-spreads and rugs. 
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HE Saginaw County (Michigan) League managed to com- 

press into the space of its small bulletin all the informa- 

tion voters needed to vote intelligently in the local primary 

of March 7. The city and county ticket were voted on and 

a proposal for a "bus franchise and an amendment to the 

city charter changing the term of bonds for sewers from ten 
to twenty-five years. 


HE Alabama League reports receiving a letter from the 

Post Office Department in Washington suggesting that 
women interest themselves in the matter of post-office vacan- 
cies soon to be filled by appointment. The League feels 
that women should qualify for such offices or at least bestir 
themselves to urge desirable persons of either sex to apply 
for the positions and support their applications. 


HE Newington (Connecticut) League held a debate re- 
cently on “Is Daylight-Saving Time Beneficial to the 
Public?” and the affirmative won. The debate came at a 
time when a daylight-saving bill had just been introduced 
in the state legislature and the League had nothing to com- 
plain of in either the size or the enthusiasm of the audience. 


HE Nebraska League has Miss Freda M. Davis as legis- 
lative secretary in Lincoln and she is registered in the 
office of the secretary of state as a lobbyist, representing an 
organization which is interested in the abolition of the party 
circle on ballots, in better marriage laws, and in securing 
acceptance of the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner Act. 


T a recent board meeting of the Indianapolis League, 
a resolution was adopted recording the League as op- 
posed to the repeal of the Indiana compulsory school attend- 
ance law and a second resolution urging the Marion County 
members of the legislature to pass a necessary appropriation 
for probation work which there has been some agitation to 
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HE Philadelphia League held the last of its interesting 

series of weekly meetings for the study of municipal 
covernment last Tuesday. These unusual meetings began 
January 16 and have been held in the City Hall. Various 
city officers and judges have addressed them and attendance 
has been large: 

HE Savannah (Georgia) League has so increased in num- 

bers and in the interest those numbers show that for 
the first time rooms have been secured for permanent head- 
quarters. The new quarters are in the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Nurses Club at Bull and Jones Streets. 


HE bibliographer of the St. Paul Public Library has 
prepared a list of titles for the use of round tables, and 
persons entering into discussion after Miss Morgan’s excellent 
plan are finding it most helpful. The state League of Minne- 
sota supplies copies of it. 


HE Norfolk (Virginia) League called on all the foreign 

groups of their city to make an Americanization carni- 
val a success on February 20-21. Italians, Germans, French, 
Polish, Swedish, Russian, and Greek items made up a most 
interesting program. 


HE Brooklyn League tried the preferential ballot at its 

annual election of officers February 28, and pronounces 
it an unqualified success. The Dayton (Ohio) League had a 
demonstration of the same method in a mock election before 
a recent League forum. 


HE Opelousas (Louisiana) League has decided to work 

with the local Trade Extension Bureau in a “city beauti- 
ful” campaign. More and better paving is the immediate 
issue. 

HE Toledo (Ohio) League has asked the city council to 

authorize the appointment of a smoke inspector to en- 
force the new smoke inspection ordinance. 
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Like Thy Brother : 
HEATED discussion with the nov- 
elty of women participating in the 

debate has taken place in the House of 

Representatives in Pennsylvania. The 

point at issue was the Moffat bill, which 

amended the tax act of 1834 to permit 
the jailing of women who fail to pay 
their personal property tax, putting 
them in precisely the same situation 
as men. Mr. Stofflet, of Northampton 
County, afforded much amusement by a 
humorous speech in an attempt to kill 
the bill, adding seriously that “we have 
to protect the women against them- 
selves.” John M. Ogle, of Somerset, 
attacked it on the grounds of chivalry, 
to which Sarah Gallaher, of Cambria, 
retorted that “the age of men’s chivalry 
was the age of woman’s degradation.” 

Well, anyway,. the bill passed 107 to 

82, with seven of the eight women mem- 

bers of the House voting for it. 


Delaware, at Last 

HE lower House of the Delaware 

Legislature has passed the Senate 
joint resolution ratifying the woman 
suffrage Federal Constitutional Amend- 
ment. A bill providing for equal taxa- 
tion for men and women was also 
passed. 


The Suffrage Congress 

LL ROADS LEAD TO ROME is 

the slogan for the Congress at 
Rome of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance, according to the Alli- 
ance News Service. The Italian Gov- 
ernment is making special terms for 
those attending the Congress on the 
Italian railways, allowing a reduction 
of from 40 to 60 per cent on fares to 
and from Rome from the frontiers, and 
remission of all entrance fees to public 
galleries. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, founder 
and President of the Alliance, will pre- 
side over the Congress, and a repre- 
sentative group of women from 
America will gather round her. 

A new society which has been formed 
in Brazil is sending some of its most 
distinguished women to Rome. Egypt 
is sending at least two delegates—Mme. 
Hoda Charoui and her daughter. India 
is sending two fully enfranchised wom- 
en to the Congress: Mrs. Jinarajadasa 
and Mrs. Patwardhan from Madras, 
where women vote both for the Legisla- 
tive Council of Madras and for the 
Central Legislative Assembly at Delhi. 
Possibly also Mrs. Tata and her daugh- 
ter, the newly fledged woman barrister. 
will be there to help to proclaim the 


new point of view of Eastern women. 
Palestine is sending a delegate from the 
Palestinian Jewish Women’s Rights As- 
sociation, and warm expressions of good 
will to the Congress have been received 
from Mrs. Gatling, who is both propri- 
etor and editor of the first daily news- 
paper published in English in Jerusa- 
lem. 


A Republican Bulletin 
EPUBLICAN women of Pennsy]l- 
vania have issued the first edition 

of their official organ, the Republican 

Woman. it is a four-page publication 

full of news from headquarters to the 

various branches throughout the state. 

Expenses will be covered by advertis- 

ing, so that no money will be taken 

from the club treasury. The bulletin 
is furnished free to all members of the 
organization and state branches. 


The British Cable Law 
HE principle of the Cable law. 
whereby marriage does not affect 


-the citizenship of a woman, is now be- 


fore the British Parliament, with Sir 
John Butcher, Tory M. P.. working hard 
for its passage. The bill was first in- 
troduced by Sir John at the last session, 
but the fall of the Lloyd George gov- 
ernment, and consequently the death of 
Parliament, killed it. Now the govern- 
ment has agreed to appoint a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses to report on the 
question. 


Mt. Holyoke’s New Degree 
T. HOLYOKE. like Smith College 
(reported in our October 21 is- 
sue), has inaugurated a new degree in 
their curriculum known as the “highest 
honor” degree. It relieves a girl whose 
average is eighty-five per cent, or whose 
standing in her major subject warrants, 
from certain periods of classroom study. 
and provides for the extra time to be 

spent in individual instruction. 

Dr. Woolley, president of Mt. Hol- 
yoke, said that she hoped the new sys- 
tem would conserve intellectual energy. 
help toward the discovery of special 
talents, and prevent some of the misfits 
created by the present en masse educa- 
tion. 


The W.C.T.U. in Japan 

HE Women’s societies of Japan will 

concentrate this year upon amend- 
ing the criminal code so as to assure 
equal punishment for men and women. 
As it now stands two years’ imprison- 
ment with hard labor is the penalty 
meted out to married women guilty of 
adultery, while men may go scot-free 


for the same offense. The Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union has al.- 
ready drawn up a petition to change 
this state of affairs. 

The W. C. T. U. has also drafted a 
law for the protection of women, which 
will provide penalties for tempting 
young girls to become “geisha.” The 
secretary, Mrs. Azuma Moriya, reports 
that fifty members of the Diet have so 
far promised to support this protection 
law. 


In the Ohio Legislature 
y) AY back in the November 18th 
issue of the Citizen we reported 
two women in the Ohio legislature 
Mrs. Maude G. Waitt and Mrs. Nettie 
M. Clapp. The returns were incom- 
plete at that time, but here is the full 
list, guaranteed by the Ohio Woman 
Voter, organ of the Ohio League of 
Women Voters. Mrs. Maude C. Waitt 
and Nettie B. Loughead now sit in the 
Senate; while Mrs. May M. Van Wye, 
Mrs. Lula T. Gleason, Mrs. Adelaide 
Ott and Mrs. Harold Clapp are mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
According to our mathematics this 
makes the total number of women in 
state legislatures, eighty-two. 


Des Moines’ Nobel Prize 

HE 1922 Nobel Prize cup, given by 

the Evening Tribune of Des 
Moines, Iowa, to the person rendering 
the most conspicuous service to the city 
during the year, has been awarded to 
Mrs. C. H. Morris, Finance Commis- 
sioner of Des Moines. Mrs. Morris in 
her reply to the presentation speech 
said: “I haven’t done anything to de- 
serve it, I have only done my duty.” 
Would there were more who felt that 
way! 


Birth-Control Cases Lost 

WO interesting events bearing on 

birth-control have recently  oc- 
curred in England. First, the Lord 
Chief Justice, who has been hearing the 
suit for libel of Dr. Marie Stopes, 
author of best sellers on birth control 
matters, vs. Dr. H. G. Sutherland, who 
accused her of “experimenting on poor 
women,” has finally given judgment for 
the defendant with costs. It seemed 
at one time that’ Dr. Stopes would be 
awarded damages. Dr. Stopes has tak- 
en leave to appeal the case. 

The second event is the seizure by 
the police of Margaret Sanger’s book, 
“Family Limitation.” and the subse- 
quent suit brought by the Bakunin 
Press where the copies were stored. The 
case was tried by Magistrate Boyd in 
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the West London Police Court, and an 
order to destroy the book issued. The 
case was then appealed to the London 
Session, where the Magistrate’s decision 
was sustained. 

Incidentally, the Hon. Bertrand Rus- 
sell has caused much excitement in the 
British Society for Constructive Birth 
Control and Racial Progress, of which 
Dr. Stopes is president, by tendering 
his resignation. The reason given was 
the lack of interference by the Society 
in this seizure. 


Miss Hay’s Ovation 

HE recent Convention of the New 

York City League of Women Vot- 
ers ended with a great farewell ovation 
to Miss Mary Garrett Hay, who retires 
as chairman of the League after four- 
teen years leadership of New York suf- 
fragists. The final session was filled 
with richly deserved spoken tributes to 
Miss Hay, with congratulations by wire 
from important people—a cable from 
Mrs. Catt among them—capped with the 
gift of a platinum and diamond wrist 
watch from League women in every as- 
sembly district. One of the finest com- 
pliments came from Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park when she said that Miss Hay’s 
success “points to a combination as yet 
very rare with women—the combination 
of the ability to deal with individuals 
and groups of men as well as of wom- 
en... Miss Hay has remained truly 
a woman’s woman and a woman’s hero. 
and at the same time she has had the 
friendliest co-operation with men in 
political work.” 

Miss Hay did some \very effective 
speaking herself—and one of the best 
bits was her claim that good citizen- 
ship, like suffrage, can be an absorbing 
cause to work for—because “it means 
making democracy a success.” 


Art in Philadelphia 

HE Art Club of Philadelphia, Penn- 

sylvania, is to have an interesting 
exhibition showing the recent work of 
ten well-known women painters. The 
private view is to be on March 24, and 
the exhibit will be open to the public 
until April 15. The canvases chosen 
are varied, including figures, land- 
scapes, still life and flower composi- 
tions. Isabel B. Cartwright, who has 
just been awarded the Mary Smith Prize 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, is one of the exhibitors. 


For Physical Recreation 

PRIL 6 is the date, and Washing- 

ton, D. C., the place for a nation- 
wide conference on physical recreation. 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, who is vice chair- 
man of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation and who instigated the con- 
ference, believes in woman’s right to 
better opportunities for physical edu- 
cation; and that every boy and girl, man 
and woman. should have some form of 


Calendar 

Conference of the League of Nations 
Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Children in Geneva, begins March 22. 

School for Political Education under thi 
auspices of the United League of Women 
Voters of Rhode Island, Brown University, 
Providence, R. [L., April 3-5 Fee $2.00 
Enrollment, 72 Weybosset St., Providence. 

Fourth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, Des 
Moines, Iowa, April 9-14. 

School of Politics at Smith College, in 
which the authorities of the college and 
the Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters are cooperating, April 23 and 24. 
The general theme is “How to Get the 
Right Person for the Office.” Fee $2.00: 
enrollment at the Massachusetts League 
office, 10 Arlington St., Boston, and at the 
Dean’s office, Smith College, Northampton. 

Ninth Congress of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, at Rome, May 
12 to 19. To learn about some of the 
people who are going see page 22. 

Council meeting of the General Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Atlanta, Georgia, 
May 7-11. 

Special Libraries Association Annual 
Convention at Atlantic City, May 22 to 25 
This Association is a national organization 
of special and business librarians, most of 
whom are women. 

Business and Professional Women’s 
Convention at Portland, Oregon, early 
in July. The date has not been definitely 
decided as yet. 
copeetentin 
rational, interesting physical recreation. 

It is expected that this conference. 
where representatives from public and 
private schools. universities, colleges. 
playground and recreational associa- 
tions throughout the United States are 
to meet. will adopt definite plans for 


future recreational co-operation. 





Russia’s Woman Diplomat 
A WOMAN has heen appointed dip- 
lomatic representative of the 
Soviet government in Norway. She is 
Madame Alexandria Kollontai, former 
Soviet Minister of Public Welfare. She 
has been well known for many years 
as one of the leading feminists of Rus- 
sia, and is considered a remarkable 
orator. 


High-Salary Mark 

(ew. Florida’s, new postmistress 
—Mrs. Elizabeth Barnard—is the 

first woman in that office to receive a 

salary of $6,000 a year. The highest 

salary given to a woman heretofore 

has been $2.500. 


Honored 

LUBWOMEN in New York City 

have lost by death Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer, for twenty-five years president 
of the Rainy Day Club (which got wom- 
en’s skirts off the sidewalks) and promi- 
nent in many other organizations. Two 
singular honors, perhaps unique in 
women’s history, were paid her: mem- 
bers of her club watched at the church 
a day and a night in group vigils, and 
the sixteen presidents of clubs of which 
she was a member served as honorary 
pallbearers. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessie StrRINGFELLOW Reap 


éé OMAN as a spiritual force” 
W\ will be the keynote of the 
General Federation mid-Biennial Coun- 
cil to be held in Atlanta, Georgia, May 
7-11, inclusive. Art. Music, Literature 
and Science will be given outstanding 
place on the program, with addresses 
on each subject to be delivered by 
speakers of note. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke is expected to be a chief speaker. 
Mrs. George Minot Baker of Massachu- 
setts is program chairman, and Mrs. 
Alonzo Richardson of Atlanta is chair- 
man of the local board of directors. 


6é ATIONAL GARDEN WEEK” 
will be observed by club wom- 
en throughout America, April 22-28. 
The campaign will be conducted by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
with Mrs. J. D. Sherman, chairman of 
Applied Education, in charge. Presi- 
dent Harding has given the idea his en- 
dorsement. The Garden Magazine of 
Garden City, Long Island, is co-operat- 
ing and government agencies promoting 
gardens will assist. 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter says of the 
purpose of the Week: 
“The garden movement means a great 


deal more than getting a little plot of 
land where the child or grown-up can 
raise a few sweet peas or radishes. It 


means that serene contact with the vital 
ity and reliability and serenity of nature, 
or purpose and fulfillment of human life 
as related to forces infinitely greater 
than itself. That’s the reason we club 
women are backing Garden Week.” 


A Letter from Mrs. Hooper 


This letter is the third step in the 
discussion of the Wisconsin equality 
law. Glance back at your Citizens for 
February 24 and March 10, at the ar- 
ticles by Mrs. Hooper and Mrs. Putnam 

-written, independently of each other, 
from opposite points of view. 


JUST received the Woman Citizen 

and have been reading Mrs. Frank 
Putnam’s article on the Woman’s Bill 
of Rights. Mrs. Putnam gives a false 
impression in a number of details. She 
says in the legislative campaign con- 
ducted by the National Woman’s Party, 
women speaking for the bill were: Wis- 
consin Progressive Association, the Bus- 
iness and Professional Woman’s or- 
ganization. the League of Women 
Voters, the Consumers’ League, etc. No 
one was authorized to speak for the 
League of Women Voters; I am very 
sure that no one was authorized to 
speak for the Consumers’ League as that 
organization was absolutely against it. 
I feel quite confident that no woman 
was authorized to speak for the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. I do not 
know about the other organizations. I 
presume that woman members of all of 
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these organizations may have spoken 
for the bill but were unauthorized to 
represent their organizations. I know 
they were not authorized to represent 
the League of Women Voters, for I was 
State President at that time. : 

Mrs. Putnam states also that in No- 
vember, 1921, the Wisconsin Federation 
of Women’s Clubs created a committee 
to study the Equal Rights Bill. She 
implies that the members of this com- 
mittee represented the sentiment of the 
organizations to which they belonged. 
I was still the President of the Wiscon- 
sin League of Women Voters; we ap- 
pointed no members of the committee 
to study the blanket law. I have no 
way of knowing whether or not the 
other organizations selected members 
for that committee; in fact this is the 
first time I ever heard of such a com- 
mittee. 

I write an article as President of the 
League of Women Voters at the time 
this legislation was passed, stating that 
we were against the blanket law as an 
organization, and Mrs. Putnam follows 
me stating that we appeared for the 
blanket law at the hearing. She also 
says that we were one of the organiza- 
tions represented in a committee to 
study the results of the Equal Rights 
law and that we approved of it. What’s 
the answer ?—-JessiE Jack Hooper. 








A Cordial 


Invitation 


Won’t you come in and | 
inspect the women’s de- 
partment of our new 

Park Avenue office? We | 
have tried to make it as 
convenient and home- 
like as your own home. 


Miss Furman, Manager 
of the Women’s Depart- 
ment, is always avail- 
able for consultation. 


Park Avenue Office 


IRVING BANK— 
COLUMBIA TRUST 
COMPANY 


280 Park Avenue 
at 48th Street 





Member Federal Reserve | 
System 























Three Generations of Mary 
(See the pictures on page 4.) 


HERE is a play in New York this 
winter which is remarkable in the 
way it probes deep the different 

viewpoints of the young and old, genera- 
tions. In “Mary the Third” Rachel 
Crothers has caught that elusive thing— 
the modern girl—and interprets her to 
an audience with extraordinary sym- 
pathy and rare insight. 

The three Marys are the grandmother, 
seen first in 1870 making the most of 
her feminine charms; the mother as a 
girl in 1890 with pompadour hair and 
puffed sleeves, being swept off her feet 
by her lover; and the daughter, the gir! 
of today. The third Mary insists on 
facing things as they are and abhors the 
evasions and whitewashings of the older 
generation. She is impatient of re- 
straint, but has an essentially clean 
mind, although she wants to know all 
the thrills of life. She finds her grand- 
mother’s creed of flattering and wheed- 
ling men to get what she wants disgust- 
ing. Her mother’s silent resignation to 
her husband’s will she regards as equal- 
ly unfair. She means to meet men on 
a basis of equality as man to man, not 
on sex lines. 

Mary’s proposal of an unchaperoned 
camping trip with another girl and three 
boys, where they will do their own cook- 
ing and learn to know each other in a 
natural way, so she can make an in- 
telligent choice of her suitors, meets the 
horrified protest of the elders. Her 
own judgment appeals to her as being 
quite as sound as that of her parents 
and she starts after a dance at the coun- 
try club to carry out her plan. Then, 
realizing the pain it would give her 
family, as soon as the camp is reached 
she makes the party turn around and 
goes back home. She finds her brother 
asleep on the sofa in the library, and 
they both try to steal up to bed, when 
they hear their parents coming. They 
hide and are the involuntary witnesses 
of a painful scene where the father puts 
all the blame of the children’s upbring- 
ing on the mother, and the smoldering 
resentment of the mother against her 
husband’s blustering assumption that he 
is always right bursts into flame. 

The father’s denunciation of Mary 
and his sentence of punishment is brok- 
en into by the storm of emotion of the 
younger people and their sense of the 
catastrophe that has happened to 
them, in the rending of all illusion 
concerning their parents’ relation. 
The tables are completely turned. Both 
son and daughter insist on an immedi- 
ate divorce for their parents. The child- 
ren’s judgment of their parents is far 
more severe and searching than the par- 
ents’ judgment of them. The fact that 
the mother is dependent on her husband 
for support makes the situation worse 
in their eyes. 
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Their shock is so genuine at finding 
that their parents while living together 
‘have a secret contempt and almost hat- 
red for each other, and their horror and 
feeling of disgrace—not in the divorce, 
but in the belittling of love—is so over- 
whelming that the audience sees itself 
with new eyes. It must have occurred to 
many parents to wonder what they 
would hear if their children should 
speak and tell what is in their minds 
with absolute frankness. 

The play keeps laughter close to tears 
and leaves an absorbed audience prob 
ing their own consciences, so close home 
does it strike most married couples 
There is a rare insight, a delicate han 
dling of situations which might easily be 
marred, and a fine sympathy and tender 
ness for each generation. To say that 
the players are worthy of the play is the 
highest praise one can give. 


The “Angel of Siberia” 
(Continued from page 10) 


do the task before you well, whether 
it means living the principles of peace 
in your little family group or in a larg 
er group. The very art of life is to do 
the task that is just before you.” 

The “task in hand” which Miss Brand- 
strom carried on, included going to 
desolate Siberia when she was a girl of 
twenty-four; coming in personal con- 
tact with 700,000 soldiers in hideous 
prison camps; obtaining and distribu- 
ting food supplies; living on dog and 
horse meat and warmed water for a 


year. She was in daily contact with 
horrors. For one expressive detail 
which hints at the whole, sometimes 


when she took patients out of the camps 
for needed air, it meant dragging them 
herself, between piled lines of dead 
bodies. She tells these things if one 
asks, but what her mind and heart are 
intent on now, is relief for the stricken 
living soldiers and their families. 

Elsa Brandstrom lived in St. Peters- 
burg where her father, General Edward 
Brandstrom, was Swedish ambassador. 
When the war broke out she became a 
turse in the Russian hospitals. Then, 
hearing of the frightful conditions 
among the war prisoners in Siberia, and 
knowing the Russian women would care 
for their own wounded, she went to 
Siberia—in 1915. For five years she 
organized kitchens and hospitals, dealt 
out clothes and medicine. Sometimes 
she just nursed in a big camp or in ty- 
phus-ridden districts. She acted as a 
Russian nurse, a representative of the 
Swedish Red Cross, and a delegate of 
the Swedish Legation. Thousands of 
widows and orphans in Europe feel that 
she belongs to them in a special way 
because she was the last to see their 
dear ones and delivered their dying mes- 
sages. 

In 1920, her father being ill. she 
started home to nurse him. In Omsk 
she was taken prisoner by the Bolshe- 
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Shoe Co. 
219 aoa 19th Se. 
Falk M 
W. K. Sollee 
14 Fulton St. 
39 Main St 
Burlington, ber eee & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, O.—H. a Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sonr 
Charleston, W Va.—John Lee Shoe Co 
Charlotte—221 Peete See 

30 nm Se. (Room 502) 
Chicago—} 1059 ror (near Broadway) 
Cincinnati—The McA! Co. 
Cleveland—Graner- Somaee 1274 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs— Wu! Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co 
Decatur—Raupp & Son 
Denver—224 Foster Bidg. 
Des Moines—W L White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fitchburg—W C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort Wayne— Mathias App’s Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros 
Galveston —Clark W Thompson Co. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
larrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. 
lartford—86 Pratt Sc. 
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H 
Hot Springs, Ark.—Rosenthal’s 
Houston— 306 Queen Theatre Bidg. 
Huntington, W Va.—McMahon-Diehi 
Indianapolis—L S. Ayres & Co. 
jackson, Mich. —Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
jersey City—- sya ses 411 Central Ave. 
Johnstown, 
Kansas City, Mo. 300 — Bidg. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe 
Lansing—F N. Arbaugh ee 
re! lass. —G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky. ~Denton, Ross. Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. 
pres Rock—Poe Shee ¢ Go 302 Main Se. 
Beach—Farmers’ Bank, ird and Pine 
PS eee 805 New ae Bidg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe 
Macon—The -setedr Co. 
Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee— Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth Se. South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery Campbell Shoe Co. 
Nashville—J. A, Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
Ntw Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
eed Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd “nam 
New Orleans— 109 Baronne St. (Ri 00) 
New York—14 W. 40th Se. (opp. Poblic Library) 
orfolk—Ames & Brownley 
akland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
maha— 1/08 Howard 
Pasadena—378 East Colorado St. 
TF assaic—Krolls, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bidg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia— 1300 Walnut St. 











Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—L. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—148 East Ave 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
Sacramento—Room 208, Oc! hner Bldg. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. ae P.O. 
Se. Paul—43 E. 5th ~ (Frederic Hotel) 
St. Petersburg—Schy 
Salt Lake City—W. =i Bros. Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe’ Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hell 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co, 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South eee wp tat Store 
Spokane—The Crese 
Springfield, IIL—A. Ww. ‘Klaho! It 
Springfield, Te ee je Wallace 
Springfield, n Co. 
odie Wns ne’s Shoe ‘Store, E. Main 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferso 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. CFidvlity Trust Bldg.) 
erre Haute—Ortto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSal'e & Koch Co. 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. ?A. Voorhees & Bro 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 
Utica—135 Genesee St., Room 104 
‘aco—Davi-Smith Booterie 
Washington - 1319 F Street 
Waterbury— Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—5eo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—R orabaugh’s 
Witkes-Barre—M. F. Murra 
Wilkinsburg—Anderson’s, 918 Wood St. 
Wilmington, N. C.—Wilmington Shoe Co. 
Worcester--J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohis Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youmgstown—B. McManus Co. 
A ‘es in 276 other cities 
















































Fvery Step Counts ~ 


When You Walk in Comfort. You Gain in Health 


F you walk with free, unham- 

pered feet like the girl at the 

right, youare gaining in health 
and vitality through beneficial 
exercise. But when your feet are 
restricted by unnaturally-shaped, 
stiff-shanked, high-heeled shoes, 
you are, like the girl at the left, 
using up your reserve. 


Wonderful Springs 
Nature placed springs in your 
feet to give you an elastic step 
and take away the jarring impact 
of walking. These springs are 
wonderfully formed by bones 
held in arched positions by 
muscles. Most women have weak- 
ened their foot muscles by wear- 
ing tight shoes with stiff arches, 
which take the spring out 
of the step. Flexible-arched 
Cantilevers permit your 
feetto exerciseand strength- 
en with each step. 

Examine a Cantilever 
and See Why 
Bend the heel and toe 





downward. See how easily the 
atch flexes; how it is shaped to 
follow the curve of your arch. 
Turn the shoe over. Study the 
natural lines of the sole. Put the 
shoe on. Feel the flexible shank 
curve up to give exactly the right 
degree of support. How good 
looking, light-weight and com- 
fortable the Cantilever is with its 
neatly shaped toe, low or medium 
heel and fine leathers! And how 
reasonable the price! 


Where to Buy Cantilevers 


Cantilevers are sold by only one 
store in each town except in 
New York City. If the Cantilever 
dealer near you is not listed at 
the left, write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 8 Carl- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., for his name and 
address and for a booklet 
which tells about feet and 
shoes. 


Cantilever shoes are made 
for men also. 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, Women’s Clubs, Public Health 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion, Editors, Stage Celebrities and prominent women everywhere 


( antilever 


Shoe 
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SPRINGS 


FOLDAWAY BEDS MATTRESSES | 
ENGLANDER Wit-Edge Spring 
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“Holds mattress in place 
and makes bed one of grace” 


|< pernthch, crag mattress from slipping and 
sagging. Absolutely sanitary and 
guaranteed not to rust or sag. 


Sold Everywhere by Furniture 
and Department Stores 


Write for Free Illustrated Bookler O 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn | 
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For Superfluous 
Hair 


~ Rotate It On the Skin 
| Ss That is all you have to do 
AS with Bellin’s Wonderstoen to 
fa” remove superfluous hair. Rotate the 
= little pink cake anywhere on face, 
= where it will remove hair instantly. 
J Odorless, harmless, money-back 
— guarantee. At a department and 
to 
eae 
mes 
a 
= 





hair goods shops, $1. By mail from 
manufacturer, $1.10. 

Bellin’s Admiration Rouge 
(Blends with Nature) Compact 
Shades: Dark, Medium, Light and 
Mandarin, 50c 
Bellin’s Admiration Powder 
(Adherent) Compact 
Shades: White, Flesh, Rochelle, 50c 
Booklet and Samples Free 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. New York 
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We call them Flappers. We protest--but in 


WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH OUR GIRLS? 


BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 


looks at them clearly and dis- 
cusses them sensibly, with an 
understanding based on actual 
experience in bringing up the 
modern girl. $1.50. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. New York 











‘ARTHUR CHEGNAY 
! Sianeedine 


|| Spots removed in a few hours 
121 East 57th Street 





| Plaza 7198 N. Y 


Coming soon—tThe story of a woman 
who is making a Switzerland in America. 


viks and held as a hostage for General 
Krassin for seven weeks. “It was pure- 
ly a political matter,” she explained, 
with a smile that showed the measure 
of her forbearance. “They thought they 
had to. take some one hostage—and I 
was the only one they could take.” 

After her father’s death, following 
her return, she wrote a book, “Among 
War Prisoners in Russia and Siberia— 
1914-1920.” With the money thus ob- 
tained she established two sanatoriums 
—one in Saxony, where mud and sul- 
phur baths are given each summer to 
four hundred crippled and rheumatic 
soldiers, the other in Brandenburg for 
those mentally broken—a working san- 
atorium to which no one is admitted 
who can not do some sort of work. *“I 
want all the homes I can establish to 
become self-supporting,” Miss Brand- 
strom says, “to restore self-reliance and 
a sense of responsibility, and to give 
the patients some evidence that there is 
still a place for them in the world.” 
Her special concern is the widows and 
children of the soldiers she saw die in 
Siberia. 

“Now that the war is over,” she says, 
“the task is to consider how we can 
help rebuild the world. The point is, 
the need exists—not that you did not 
approve the act which caused the need. 
Some will be able to help in one place; 
others in another place. I myself am 
in no way interested in the politics of 
the conditions. I am interested in hu- 
man beings in distress.” 

“In working with people,” she added, 
“you can not rebuild without personal 
understanding—which comes from con- 
tact with people, not theories. The na- 
tural understanding of women, which 
is their endowment in the home, and 
which I believe will make their 
special value in public life and politics, 
too—that natural understanding which 
leads to love, not hate, will help make 
the world over.” 


A Line on the Movies 
By Atva TayLor GALLico 


*“JAZZMANIA”—produced by Metro: 
In which Mae Murray entertains very 
nicely with good light comedy and bet- 
ter dancing. The fictitious Balkan 
kingdom idea is interestingly done. The 
cast is fine, including three handsome 
young men, Rod La Rocque, Robert 
Frazer, and Edward Burns, which 
should please the ladies. 

“Brass” -— produced by Warner 
Bros.: A screen version of the novel 
by CharJes G. Norris, with many liber- 
ties taken. The cast is a good one, in- 
cluding Monte Blue, Irene Rich, and 
Marie Prevost, who plays the part of 
an unsuccessful wife most convincingly. 
But the whole effect of the film is so un- 
original. It’s not even pure brass. 

“Minnie” —released by First Nation- 
al: An excellent moving picture. 
Leatrice Joy plays the part of a plain 
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girl who becomes beautiful in the last 
reel—the moral being that given good 
features any girl has a chance for 
beauty. The picture is admirably di- 
rected by Marsha!] Neilan. 

“Apam’s Rip”—produced by Para 
mount: An utterly useless picture, with, 
in our opinion, no entertainment value 
except that the cave man episode, 
dragged in for slight reason in the mid- 
dle of the picture, should give you a 
good laugh. 

“Map Love”—released by Goldwyn, 
with Pola Negri: One of the several 
German pictures seen over here which 
have not come up to the standard of 
the fine ones like “Passion.” Pola 
Negri’s staunch admirers may be able 
to sit through this film, but she is the 
only recommendation for an otherwise 
impossible picture. 

“THe WHITE FLowER”—produced by 
Paramount: A typical Hawaiian pic- 
ture, including moonlight, surf riding, 
flowing lava, and Betty Compson as a 
very charming half native, half Ameri- 
can girl. 

“THe Frozen NortH’’—released by 
First National, with Buster Keaton: A 
two-reel comedy which is well worth 
going out of the way to see. Buster 
has so successfully lampooned North- 
western drammer that no one will be 
able to get away with it again. 

“Mr. Brtitincs Spenps His Dime”— 
produced by Paramount: A pleasingly 
entertaining picture in which Walter 
Hiers spends the ten-cent piece and 
finds himself mysteriously involved in 
a revolution on a fictitious island some- 
where off the coast of America, and 
flavored with Spanish. The spirit of 
the film is satirical, to which George 
Fawcett, heavily bearded and desperate 
looking, adds much. No reason why 
the younger set should not have the 
pleasure of having a laugh or so out of 
it. 

“Catch My Smoxe”—produced by 
Fox: Tom Mix is in this and whatever 
Tom and his horse Tony do is good 


fun to see. The story rambles on like 
most Westerns. This time there are 
two girls. No chance of being disap- 


pointed or fooled—the villainous fore- 
man is right there at the head of the 
rustler pack. But Tom gets them— 
trust him. 


She Who Makes Time 
(Continued from page 13) 
opening out of her office she has the 
most compact kitchen-pantry imagin- 

able. 

But her chief interest, enthusiasm, 
and philosophy of life centers around 
her business. A watch, whose every 
part is perfect in itself, and must co 
operate perfectly with every other part, 
in order to keep accurate time, is her 
guiding symbol. That is the kind of a 
harmonious business organization, and 
a harmonious world, for which she 
works. 
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The Bookshelf 


HEY say that the best way to cure 

wander-lust is to wander. The 
“Bookshelf” has distinct doubts about 
that, but it is perfectly certain that the 
best way to contract that delightful dis- 
ease is to roam around in books. The 
very names they print so coldly hold 
magic. Say over aloud Valparaiso, Stam- 
boul, Genghiz Khan, Hoangho. Don’t 
they make you want to leave New York, 
or Kansas City, or Sacramento, and go 
wandering over the face of the bumpy 
globe? 

Let’s start east, and visit Mufty-Zade 
K. Zia Bey, when he is “Speaking of the 
Turks” (Duffield, 1922). He is the son 
of the Turkish Ambassador to England, 
and recently returned to Turkey with 
an American bride after spending ten 
years over here. He shows the Turkey 
he knows and loves, the lives of his own 
cultured friends and relatives in their 
homes and their businesses, in town and 
country. He takes his American bride 
through school and colleges, to concerts 
and art exhibits, and writes down her 
impressions. The most unusual thing 
about the book is its lack of the usual. 
Here are no Arabian Nights harems, 
no trousered ladies with tinkling brace- 
lets and provoking eyes, no miles of 
golden cushions and tons of sticky 
sweetmeats. This is a sober, poverty- 
stricken Turkey, living under allied 
control and suffering the triumphant 
swaggerings of her traditional enemies, 
Greeks, Armenians, and Levantines. It 
is a Turkey whose men and women are 
quietly working together to preserve 
their national ideals and existence, and 
to overcome the barriers of prejudice 
and distortion which hedge them about. 
The book is frankly pro-Turkish, and it 
is only fair that people who pride them- 
selves on their judgment should read 
the Turkish side, especially when it is 
presented with so much sincerity, sen- 
sitiveness, charm, and gentle humor. 

So crowded is Constantinople with 
Russians that it is no trouble at all to 
follow their backward trail to Krasnoy- 
arsk in Siberia, where Ferdinand Os- 
sendowski, Polish scientist, begins the 
astounding adventures which he relates 
in “Beasts, Men, and Gods” (Dutton, 
1922). When the Bolshevik forces sur- 
rounded the town in the early part of 
1920, Dr. Ossendowski fled into the for- 
est, and spent the winter in a cave with 
a rifle as his only friend. As soon as 
the ice broke he started south, through 
Outer and Inner Mongolia and Thibet, 
with British India as his goal. These 
are the book’s division headings— 
“Drawing Lots with Death,” “The Liv- 
ing Buddha,” “The Straining Heart of 
Asia,” “The Land of Demons,” “Mys- 
tery of Mysteries, the King of the 
World.” Doesn’t it sound like the wild- 
est imaginings? It is a good deal wild- 
er than that. Dr. Ossendowski’s repu- 


tation as a scientist vouches for his 
truthfulness, but it is a bit of a strain 
to sit under a soft-shaded electric light 
in a steam-heated house and believe 
every word. If you throw away the ele- 
ment of truth, stop worrying as to 
whether or not such unparalleled things 
could really happen, and read for fun 
—morning will probably find you still 
reading. 

Once arrived in Mongolia, China is 
only a step. But a short step length- 
wise is a steep step down when you go 
from the heights of adventure with Dr. 
Ossendowski to the calm plains of busi- 
ness with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who is Presi- 
dent of South China. And yet, so 
strange a thing is imagination, that the 
very preface of Dr. Sun’s book, “The 
International Development of China” 
(Putnam, 1922), is quite capable of 
starting you on another, though very 
different, mental debauch. He says: 

“In order to solve the Chinese question, 
I suggest that the vast resources of China 
be developed internationally . for the 
good of the world in general and the 
Chinese people in particular, It is my hope 
that as a result of this the present spheres 
of influence can be abolished; the interna- 
tional commercial war can be done away 
with; the internecine capitalistic competi- 
tion can be got rid of; and last, but not 
least, the class struggle between capital and 
labor can be avoided. Thus the root of war 
will be forever exterminated so far as 
China is concerned.” 
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How’s that for a Monday morning’s 
work? But that is only Dr. Sun’s end. 
His means, that is his program for the 
development of China, comes down to 
practical details. He outlines railroads, 
roads, ports, colonies, canals, iron and 
coal fields, cement works, ship yards, 
and basic industries which should be 
built, and which he believes would pay 
tremendous dividends. His plans have 
been presented to various nations, and 
an appendix carries interested replies. 
Of course the capital involved would be 
enormous, and the operations would 
take un-estimated years. No one not 
thoroughly familiar with conditions in 
China could properly evaluate the indi- 
vidual plans. But the important thing 
is that here is a survey, not of a town 
or a district, but of a country contain- 
ing four million square miles and four 
hundred million people. One man’s 
mind has held the entire country sus- 
pended, has turned it this way and that, 
taken note of its possibilities and its 
deficiencies, said “We must have this 
road here, and that harbor there,” has 
made a broad working plan for the 
future of the country’s development for 
generations. It is a notable achieve- 
ment—and such fun to read if you like 
to go geographying with an empire 
builder.—x. A. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 i 


| Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain 
credits in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; 
dispensaries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
preliminary didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard 

Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being or- | 
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| ganized. 
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| : MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., P. 


Four months’ 
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Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop 


erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


“Pediforme”’ Shoes 


are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable 


They shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of 


the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
commonsense, comfort and medium price. 


rahility, 


you in your home as well as in our store. 


Combining style, du 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th St., New York City 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FREE. 


For three new subscriptions, or five renewal subscriptions to The Woman Citizen 


The 
From 1900 to 1920, 


History of Woman Suffrage 


by Ida Husted Harper 


2 volumes, cloth, (Price $7.00) 


a new subscription to The Woman Citizen will be given FREE 
with each order for the two volumes sent to 


The Woman Citizen 


171 .Madison Ave. 


New York City 














Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 
Prevention of wars. The last days of 
the 68th Congress saw propositions for 


outlawing war. 
Protection of natural resources. 


Constitutional Amendments 


The last Congress had over sixty 
propositions to amend the Constitution. 
Many of them were interesting, four 
were particularly pertinent. 

Child labor. The resolution amend- 
ing the Constitution to give Congress 
the power to regulate child labor was 
reported from the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate and was on the Senate 
calendar at the close of the session. 

The amendment offered by Senator 
Norris which would change the date of 
convening of a Congress elected in No- 
vember to the first week in January fol- 
lowing, and also change the date of in- 
auguration of presidents to the third 
week in the same month, was passed by 
the Senate but failed in the House. Its 
sponsors declared that it was defeated 
by Representatives who had lost in the 
last election. Senator Norris promises 
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| GLENSIDE 
A small sanitarium for women 


with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 
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| MABEL D. (ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


| Jamaica Ptain, Boston, Mass. 
| Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. | 








x EXTRA MONEY | 
| Could you use it to advantage? | 


We need special representatives 
in every locality to attend to 


renewals and to obtain. new 
subscriptions for The Woman 
Citizen. 


| 

|| Good money may be made in 

! part time work. No investment 

|| Or previous experience required. 
Write for details to- 


The Woman Citizen 


|| 171 Madison Avenue, New York tty v_| 

















| oF OF WHAT USE IS A BALLOT UNLESS IT IS r IS EFFECTIVE? 


Hi Ordinary election methods, for represent bodies | 
| waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate, | 
| 





| PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
|| Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 
| Send for literature to 


Proportional Representation League 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia || 


EUROPE 
International Congress of Women! 
Are you a_Delegate, alternate or visitor? 
Join the Party now forming and travel 
with your friends. 


New Ship! 
‘Mrs. E. D. Prndrn 
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Southern Route! 
d for circular 
419 West 118th St.. N.Y. C. 














that he will vigorously re-open it. The 
proposition has had widespread ap- 
proval due especially to the obvious 
situation this year when a Congress 
composed of men defeated in Novem- 
ber tried to legislate matters that obvi- 
ously would have failed if the November 
candidates had been in their seats. 

Amendment by Senator Wadsworth 
of New York which provides that any 
state legislature qualified to vote on a 
constitutional amendment shall have 
been elected after the proposal of such 
amendment. Reported favorably by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

By Representative Madden. An 
amendment giving the President the 
right to veto the specific items in ap- 
propriation measures. 

Resolution amending the Constitution 
so that the term of a president would be 
extended to six years. He would then 
be ineligible for reelection. 

Senator Ashurst. Elimination of the 
electoral college and the direct election 
of the President and Vice President by 
a popular vote. 

By Senator Ladd. Proposition to 
amend the Constitution so that Congress 
could not declare war except when such 
declaration was approved by a popular 
referendum. Senator Ladd also would 
submit treaties to popular vote. 

The Ladd-Brookhart-LaFollette group 
in the Senate will start in the new Con- 
gress with a great thirst for continuing 
the investigation of alleged monopolies, 
particularly after the startling report of 
Senator LaFollette as head of the Senate 
Committee which investigated oil and 
gasoline prices. finding the Standard Oil 
Companies violating the dissolution act 
passed in 1911. The food-packing in- 
terests whose activities have been in and 
out of Congress for years notably in 
Senator Kenyon’s time. are on the 
Farm bloc list for attack. 


The Fight Against Flu 
By Guiretma F. Atsop 
College Physician at Barnard 


HE flu epidemic this winter has 
turned all our minds again to the 
subject of widespread infection. 
Twenty years ago, typhoid was a dead- 
ly disease; now it is a thing of the past. 
Typhoid was conquered in two ways; 
by public sanitation (pure water, clean 
milk) and by inoculation. Both these 
methods were dependent on scientific 
knowledge—the first on the knowledge 
of the mode of infection of the germ; 
the second on the knowledge of the mode 
of defense of the body against the germ. 
The first method involved a study of 
infection; the second, of immunity; tak- 
en together they have banished typhoid. 
Yet even in the typhoid era, only 10- 
20% of the population succumbed, the 
bulk of the people escaping due to the 
high level of their general resistance. 
Just so, the eradication of respiratory 
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disease will follow the same three lines 
—of public sanitation, specific inocula. 
tion, and personal immunity. 

Respiratory disease germs are true 
parasites and spread from person to per- 
son; by direct contact, as kissing; by 
indirect contact, as inhaling germ-laden 
air that has just been coughed or sneezed 
or swept or dusted into ‘the general at- 
mosphere. 

Therefore, the most important public 
health measures are:—1) Isolation of 
all persons sick with respiratory disease 
(colds, coughs, sore throats, hoarse- 
ness), especially for the first three days 
while the germs are multiplying. 2) 
Adequate ventilation, thus sweeping 
away the infected air. 3) Public 
health manners, no coughing or sneez- 
ing except into a handkerchief, no spit- 
ting. 

The second method of combating 
respiratory disease is through the use of 
specific vaccines injected into the indi- 
vidual, thus inducing an immunity 
against the special disease, colds, or fiu 
or pneumonia, for several months. 

The third method is by raising the 
general level of personal immunity. 
Such resistance is increased by warmth, 
rest, good nutrition, courage. The in- 
dividual must be well fed, well rested, 
well dressed and fearless. 

A well fed individual weighs the prop- 
er amount for her height and age. She 
has good blood (red cells about 5,000.- 
000 and haemoglobin 100%), a clear 
skin, active intestines. 

A well-dressed person wears clean, 
loose, porous clothes of sufficient thick- 
ness to keep the skin warm and dry. 

A well-rested person has so balanced 
her hours of work, recreation and sleep 
that she has no hang-over of cumulative 
fatigue from one day to the next. She 
also insists upon a summer vacation. 

A fearless person walks in the confi- 
dent belief that the world is good and 
no harm can touch her. This psycho- 
logical buoyancy and courage is the con- 
scious backing each individual gives to 
her subconscious, an absolute essential 
to the subconscious in its control of the 
health of the body. 





Attention, Suffragists! 

If you have not received a special in- 
vitation to subscribe to the limited first 
edition of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s 
book on the Inside Story of the Suffrage 
Fight, send your name and address at 
once to the Woman Citizen. Many of 
the old lists of suffrage names have 
been destroyed, and some of Mrs. Catt’s 
best friends may have been omitted 
quite unintentionally in the notices that 
have been sent out. Every suffrage man 
or woman who did his or her bit for 
woman suffrage is eligible for this edi- 
tion and is hereby invited to subscribe, 
or at least to send name and address to 
the Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
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Heart-to-Heart 


You AND THE ADVERTISER 


66 OW do you regard the advertis- 

ing in your magazines? Do 
you know that few of them could live 
six months if it were not for the ad- 
vertisers?” This question put to a 
group of women the other day was met 
with frank incredulity. Most readers 
know that the advertisers play a con- 
siderable part in magazine making, but 
they are distinctly surprised when told 
it is the advertiser who has made the 
modern magazine possible. When a 
manufacturer uses the mail, every letter 
costs him one or two cents postage, be- 
sides the price of paper, printing and 
labor. The magazine offers him a 
chance to reach a selected list of people 
at a quarter of the cost of the letter, so 
magazine advertising has grown, and 
as advertising revenue has increased, 
it has been possible to make better mag- 
azines for the reader, and the advertiser 
has profited by a widening market. 

With the income from advertising the 
magazine went out for an_ ever- 
increasing number of subscribers, 
and as the subscribers increased the 
amount of advertising and the ad- 
vertising rate increased, and as the 
amount of advertising increased the 
size of the magazine increased with it. 
It was an unending circle, bounded now 
by a postal law which decrees that a 
magazine cannot be more than 50% ad- 
vertising, and by the purchasing power 
of the readers of the magazine. 

So profitable is the partnership that 
successful magazines are sold at much 
less than the cost of the paper on which 
they are printed. The public has be- 
come so used to buying periodicals at 
a nominal price that it would be diff- 
cult today to persuade them to pay what 
a magazine costs. The Woman Citizen, 
for example, is manufactured with an 
economy of which only woman’s chrift 
is capable. Yet every copy of the Citi- 
zen costs twice as much as a subscriber 
pays for it. The deficit in this case is 
paid in only a small part by the ad- 
vertiser, for the advertising world has 
not yet placed the intelligent woman. 
In general, an advertiser believes that 
the frivolous woman is the one who 
spends money. In some magazine of- 
fices the word intelligent or progressive 
as applied to women is taboo because 
the advertising manager believes, rightly 
or wrongly, that the term frightens the 
advertiser away! 

Some women’s magazines are built 
frankly on an appeal to spend money. 
Extravagant tastes are promoted by both 
pictures and text. Even the editorial 
pages carry a solicitation more or less 
veiled to buy, and articles and adver- 
tising combine to form an irresistible 
lure, The popular magazines for home 
makers are built largely around fash- 


ions. They naturally carry advertising 
of foods, articles of household use and 
apparel, and as their circulation is 
huge, they are popular mediums for 
advertisers. 

Now where does the Woman Citizen 
come in? Just here—Every subscriber 
to the Citizen has a rather exceptional 
buying power. She has to be well 
groomed and well dressed. She buys 
with discrimination and good taste for 
her own household. She helps to fi- 
nance her club and may be a member of 
a House Committee dealing with large 
supplies. She is a thrifty, discriminating 
buyer, wanting the best she can afford, 
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and believing the best is the cheapest. 
As a matter of fact she is an unusually 
valuable customer for the first-class 
merchant or manufacturer because of 
her own buying power and her influence 
with other women. But she must con- 
vince him that she is. He is won by 
the sheer weight of numbers of other 
magazines. Citizen readers can convince 
him by giving personal attention to his 
product. He is a vital factor in build- 
ing up the magazine to the place where 
it will be a tremendous force in the life 
of the nation and something of which 
all women will be proud. It is of the 
utmost importance to increase his num- 





Why they stick 


On the ground floor of the tele- 
phone building a man worked at the 
test board. It was night; flood had 
come upon the city ; death and disaster 
threatened the inhabitants. Outside 
the telephone building people had long 
since sought refuge ; the water mounted 
higher and higher; fire broke out in 
nearby buildings. But still the man 
at the test board stuck to his post; 
keeping up the lines of communica- 
tion; forgetful of self; thinking only 
of the needs of the emergency. 


On a higher floor of the same 
building a corps of telephone opera- 
tors worked all through the night, 
knowing that buildings around them 
were being washed from their founda- 
tions, that fire drew near, that there 
might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that 
kept them at their work—a spirit be- 
yond thought of advancement or re- 





ward—the spirit that animates men 
and women everywhere who know 
that others depend upon them. By 
the nature of telephone service this is 
the every-day spirit of the Bell System. 


The world hears of it only in times 
of emergency and disaster, but it is 
present all the time behind the scenes. 
It has its most picturesque expression 
in those who serve at the switchboard, 
but it animates every man and woman 
in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or 
at desks; others out on the “highways 
of speech.”” Some grapple with prob- 
lems of management or science; some 
with maintenance of lines and equip- 
ment; others with office details. But 
all know, better than any one else, 
how the safe and orderly life of the 
people depends on the System—and 
all know that the System depends on 
them. 


* BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 
directed toward Better Service 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


and DYERS 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 


bers and his belief in the magazine. No 
one but you can do this. You can let 
him know you read his advertising, 
you can send for his catalogue and 
buy his goods. The most helpful 
thing you could do for the Woman Citi- 
zen is to prove to the advertiser that the 
readers of the Woman Citizen value his 
advertising and that advertising in the 
Citizen pays.—. F. B. 


Your Investments 
By ELeanor Kerr 


EN and women, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have some good reason 
for saving money whether they actually 
act upon it or not. Young people save 
for the necessary expenses of marriage 
and the founding of a home; those a 
little older to educate their children, 
provide for dependents and for an in- 
come in their own old age. There are 
also many special objects such as a 
house, trousseau, college education, trips 
abroad, long vacations, ownership of 
one’s business, an automobile, a farm, 
special collections of books, paintings or 
rare objects, endowments, memorials, 
leisure in which to begin and establish 
a new pursuit. 
Many “Castles in Spain” have re- 
mained in that airy region, simply be- 
cause their dreamer did not realize that 


- systematic thrift would eventually make 


them real. With the investing habit 
once well started, the growth of money 
earned by that already saved, and con- 
tinuously increased at regular intervals 





by regular amounts, is surprisingly 
rapid. 

Many excellent budgets have been 
worked out giving the amounts which 
should be set aside for permanent in- 
vestment. The proportion of these to 
the whole varies according to the size 
of the income. 

As we come to the smaller budgets, 
the ratio of wise savings diminishes 
more rapidly than the total income, since 
certain essentials of living cost about 
the same for all and so form a larger 
part of the smaller income, leaving a 
decreased margin of possible savings. 

For the average family of four peo- 
ple, two of them children, with an in- 
come of $3,600 to $5,000, most budgets 
suggest the setting aside of 10 per cent 
($360 to $500) a year for investments; 
for an income of $6,000 to $10,000 
more should be saved proportionately, 
15 per cent of the total or $900 to 
$1,000 being thus set aside. A single 
person should be able to save about 
double these amounts. In fact, it is the 
writer’s opinion that a single person 
without dependents should save about 
three to four times these amounts on the 
incomes given. But no rule can be laid 
down as to what is wise for all. 

Percentages are not very concrete to 
many people, so perhaps some actual 
sums may be more enlightening. Most 
of us wish to provide for a certain mini- 
mum income by a given time. For in- 
stance, one may wish to make sure of 
receiving $1,300 a year (which is $25 


a week) on retiring from active business 





TABLE A 


Annual Income Desired ....... . $500 

Monthly deposits (interest received 
being reinvested) required to pro- 
duce that income 


$900 $1,200 $1,800 $2,400 $3,000 


at the end of 5 years............. $150 255 315 530 710 900 
er? | eR og woiniee teen $ 65 115 155 235. 310 385 
OS ew Ss eine oe $ 40 70 95 140 180 245 
TaBLe B 

Growth of $100 Invested Each Month with Interest Compounded Semi-Annually 

Period At 34%% At4% At 44% Atid% At 6% 
1 year $ 1,222.90 $ 1,226.10 $ 1,229.43 $ 1,232.70 $ 1,239.30 
2 years 2,488.90 2,501.80 1,514.80 2,527.80 2,554.10 
3 years 3,799.60 3,829.00 3,858.67 3,888.50 3,949.00 
4 years 5,156.60 5,209.90 5,263.69 5,318.10 5,428.80 
5 years 6,561.50 6,646.50 6,732.65 6,820.10 6,998.70 
6 years 8,016.10 8,141.10 8,268.45 8,398.00 8,664.20 
7 yeras 9,521.90 9,696.20 9,874.14 10,055.90 10,431.20 
8 years 11,081.00 11,314.00 11,552.91 11,797.70 12,305.80 
9 years 12,695.10 12,997.30 13,308.06 13,627.70 14,294.50 
10 years 14,366.10 14,748.50 15,143.09 15,550.30 16,404.40 


Printed by permission of the Financial Press, 116 Broad St., New York. 
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fifteen years from now. On the basis 
of 5 per cent interest this would require 
the saving of $100 a month for that 
period and the reinvestment of the inter. 
est on this as it is received. 

Saving for a definite income at some 
future time works out about as shown, 
in round numbers, in Table A below, 
with interest figured at 5 per cent, a 
safe and average rate. 

Other annual incomes would work out 
in like proportion, and may easily be 
obtained from the above by multiplying 
or dividing. Or, if you want help, go to 
a bank, bondhouse or insurance com- 
pany, where full tables may be con- 
sulted. For different periods of years 
a good idea of the growth of money 
may be found in Table B. 

Financial independence is so desirable 
that great care should be exercised in se- 
lecting sound investments. A sure low 
rate of interest is better than a high but 
uncertain one. Security of principal 
and interest is essential for one’s savings. 
Be conservative in your judgment and 
remember “it is better to be safe than 
sorry.” 


Correspondence Crumbs 


SIMPLY should not know how to keep 
mentally alive and alert without my 
Woman Citizen —E. C. M., Hart, Mich. 


Let up on the first woman pedal! Thin 
the mixture a bit as to the braggadocio 
content as to woman’s amazing effective- 
ness wherever she turns. (Unsigned—on 
questionnaire. ) 


Miriam Allen de Ford, Central California 
correspondent of the Federated Press, 
writes her appreciation of the article about 
Anita Whitney, in the Citizen for January 
13, but asks to make slight correc- 
tions to a newspaper quotation in the 
article: “The National Convention of 
the Communist Labor Party did not 
endorse the National I. W. W., but 
simply passed a resolution praising the 
steadfast courage of the members of the 
latter organization who were undergoing 
persecution for their economic beliefs. 
Moreover, the men at Bakersfield, like the 
400 other members of the I. W. W. now 
convicted or about to be convicted under 
California’s barbarous criminal syndical 
ism act, were found guilty of no violence 
or other overt act, but simply condemned to 
imprisonment for membership in the I. W 
W.” Miss de Ford writes that a bill to 
repeal the criminal syndicalism bill has 
been introduced in the Assembly by a 
legislator who based his move largely on 
Miss Whitney’s case. 


Your “Bookshelf” and “Line on _ the 
Movies” are so helpful that even my men 
folks live by them.—F. S. S., Allentown, 
Pa. 


I think the Woman Citizen is as neces 
sary to the more intelligent class of women 
as a financial paper to certain business men 
or a medical magazine to a physician.— 


BE. Fe. XY. C 


Cc A S H . S 3 doz. $1.50 6 doz. $2. 
WOVEN NAMES] 9 doz. $2.50 12 doz. $3. 
Save 
Laundry Losses 


Write for stvles 


Branch Factories J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Cal Sixth Street 
Brantford, Ont. South Norwalk. Conn. 
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Jranklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 
37th and 38th Sts., New York 








Worn by Miss Martha Mansfield 


Paris and New York Agree 
Upon the Vogue of 


The Frock-Blouse 
and Skirt 


Paris MApDE Frock-BLOoUSEs 


aa: 


Of crépe de Chine in beige, gray, 
navy blue or white. Patou embroid- 
ery in contrasting colors. 


PLEATED Frock SKIRTS 


18.” 


Of very soft and fine crépe satin, in 
gray, navy blue, beige or white. 


Prompt Delivery Free, Anywhere! 
in the United States 

















The Woman 


Citizen 
Founded June 2, 1917, continuing The Wom- 
an’s Journal, founded in 1870 by Lucy Stone 
and Henry B. Blackwell, and published 
weekly from 1870 to 1917. 
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Certain Books 
of Importance ao 


THE INVISIBLE GODS } 
By Edith Franklin Wyatt 

“A wonderfully numan story, the 
saga of an American family.” St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat .. . “A novel 
far above the ordinary. It has sym- 
pathy, understanding, humor and 
enough irony to give it salt.” N. P. 
D. in the New York Globe. $2.00 


| LEAGUE OR WAR? 
By Irving Fisher 
“It is a most readable and con- 
vincing argument in support of nec- 
essary and effective action by the 
American people to prevent a_recur- 


rence of wars.” Major General 
John F. O’Ryan. $2.00 
—_ 
MARK TWAIN’S SPEECHES 
Edited by Albert Biyelow Paine 
The complete and authentic collec- 
tion of the speeches of America’s 
greatest humorist. Trade edition, 
cloth, crown 8vo $2.25; Library edi- 


tion, uniform with “Letters and Bio- 
graphy.” $3.00. 


i HISTORY OF ART 
By Elie Faure 

“By all odds one of the most im- 
portant and interesting books that 
have appeared during the last gener- 
ation.” Lewis Mumford, New Re- 
public. Volume Y “Ancient Art” 
$6.00, Volume II “Mediaezal Art’ 
$7.50. In preparation Volume III 
“Renaissance Art” and Volume IV 
“Modern Art.” ; 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING 
By James Harvey Robinson 
The outline analysis of Man’s 
mind, which for over a year has been 
on all lists of best selleis, “The 
book is a bomb! It is loaded with 
the most dangerous and destructive 
of all explosives—the TNT of logical 


reasoning.” Hendrick Van Loon. 
$2.50 


THE IMMIGRANT’S 7a 
DAY IN COURT 
By Kate Holladay Claghorn 
New York School of Social Research. 
The ninth volume in the American- 
ization studies. Presents fearlessly 
the injustice that may be done the 
immigrant in American courts 
through ignorance of his peculiari- 
ties. $2.50 


P“SARDENING WITH DRAING 
By Henry T. Finck 

“The best that has so far been 
written on garden subjects,” Luther 
Burbank wrote to the author, “Your 
chapters suggest to me the difference 
between living plant life, and the dry 
specimens which one sees in herbar- 
iums,’ $2.50 


HOW TO PLAY fFuUNU-CHUW ) 
By L. L. Harr : 
“Pung-Chow's appeal is that it 
contains the best in bridge, chess and 
dominoes.” Vogue. This :s_ the 
standard book on how to play Pung- 
Chow (Mah-Jong), written by the 
man who introduced the ganie into 
the United States. Revised and en-, 
larged edition. $2.00 
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E needn't say which picture 

contains Mrs. Catt. This is 
one of the many lovely parties dis- 
tinguished people gave for her in 
South America. Her host this time 
is Ambassador Morgan, of Brazil. 
On her left is Mrs. Livermore, of- 
ficially connected with the Brazil 
exposition, and in the group at 
Mrs. Catt’s right are the three 
members of her party—Mrs. Van 
Lennep seated next. 

In the upper left corner is Mrs. 
Oliver Strachey, prominent as suf- 
fragist in England and the United 
States; editor of the Woman’s 
Leader; chairman of the Woman's 
Service Bureau during the war. 
Mrs. Strachey served as political 
manager for Lady Astor after h-r 
first election to Parliament, and ‘s 
now Political Secretary of the 
League of Nations Union. She is 
lecturing here this month. Inc - 
dentally, she is the sister-in-law cf 
Lytton Strachey, author of “Queen 
Victoria.” 
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ELOW, Lord Robert Cecil—just 

as he left the ship, on his ar- 
rival to talk to us about The League 
of Nations. He will be star speak+r 
at the Des Moines Convention of 
the League of Women Voters, April 
13. Lord Robert is often spoken 
of as the godfather of the Leagu« 
He was a valiant worker for it in 
the Paris days, and is perhaps its 
leading English defender. 

Next to him, Mrs. Park, President 
of the National League of Women 
Voters, is shown sitting to Miss 
Adele Clark, who is chairman of 
the Virginia State League, as well 
as a prominent artist. The portrait 
will be exhibited at the Des Moines 
convention. 

In the center is another evidence 
that the world does move. She is 
Miss Tata (probably she has more 
name than that, but we don’t know 
it), and she is the first Hindu 


woman to be admitted to the bar. 
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